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seAn-KA it)ue  i bpomrn  toAt-uAirm. 

tlí't  Aon  óine  cite  fAn  6opAip,  corn  pA*OA  A^tip  if  eót 
*OAtfi -pA,  aóc  ArnÁin  nA  SpÁmnig,  b’éroip,  azá  cu^tA  *oo 
peAn-pÁvócib  A^up  *oo  feAn-poctAib  rnAp  acá  nA  5^e*óit. 
Aon  ’oume  a bpuit  An  gAeAeAts  Arge  ó'n  ^ctiAbÁn,  bíonn 
fé  A5  píop-tAppAins  peAn-pÁiPce  AnuAp  1 n-A  cui*o  corhpÁit) 
coif  ceineA*ó,  A£Uf  é a$  cup  píop  Ap  cúppAib  An  cpAogAit 
1 rneApc  a ó tn*o  corhApfAnnA.  tHonn  ^ac  peAn-feAp 
5<Ae*óeAtAc,  nAó  rnóp , 1 n-Ann  úpÁm  c eApc  *oo  bAinc  ApcA  ! 
tDíonn  piA*o  Ap  bÁpp  a teAngAn  50  binn  btAfCA  beAcc,  Agup 
ip  AnnAtfi  nAó  *ocA5Ann  An  ceAnn  ceApc  cum  a béit.  ÍH  mé 
péin  Af  tof5  nA  p eAii -p Ái*óce  pin  te  tnopÁn  btiA’úAncA  A^up 
cá  níop  mó  11Á  míte  aca  cpuinmgte  a^aiti,  An  cuvo  ip  mó 
aca  Af  Cúi^e  ConnAóc. 

Ilíop  bfA*OA  50  *OCU5Af  fÁ  *OeAfA  ÍIAf  b'lAT)  UA  *OAome  AZÁ 
Anoip  Ann  a pinne  a puprhóp  aca,  aóc  *OAome  eite  pA*o  ó, 
T>Aome  pógtumtA,  pigte,  b'éroip,  nó  ppionnpAí,  CAoipig 
mófA,  A^up  Uióc  pciúftA  An  pcÁCA.  ÚÁim^  rnópÁn  *oe  nA 
pÁibcib  AnuAf  cu^Ainn  ó nA  b-AimpeAfAib  CAicce,  A^up  ip 
•oóig  50  bpuit  curo  aca  An-Aop*OA.  Uá  ciAtt,  mncteAóc 
A^uf  pcuAim  pÁ  teic  A5  bAinc  te  rnópÁn  aca,  uaó  ^nAtAó 
a teitéiT)  inp  nA  b-Aimp  eApAib  p eo.  UÁ  a tÁn  *oe  nA  pÁiPcib 
peo  1 bpoipm  pAinn.  UÁ  nA  céA*ocA  *oíob-pin  Ann,  A^up  nA 
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There  is  no  other  race  in  Europe,  so  far  as  I know,  except 
perhaps  the  Spaniards,  who  are  given  to  using  old  sayings 
and  proverbs  as  are  the  Gael.  Anyone  who  knows  Irish 
from  the  cradle,  he  be’s  continually  drawing  down  old 
proverbs  in  his  fireside  talk,  and  he  discussing  about  the 
happenings  of  the  world  amongst  his  neighbours.  Almost 
every  old  Irishman  that  is  in  it  is  able  to  make  a proper 
use  of  them.  They  be  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  with  melody, 
good  taste,  and  exactness,  and  it  is  seldom  the  right  word 
fails  to  come  to  his  lips. 

I was  myself  in  pursuit  of  those  old  sayings  for  many 
years,  and  I have  collected  more  than  a thousand  of  them 
— the  most  of  them  from  the  province  of  Connacht. 

It  was  not  long  until  I perceived  that  it  was  not  the 
people  who  are  in  it  now  who  made  great  numbers  of  the 
proverbs,  but  other  people  long  ago — learned  men,  kings 
perhaps,  or  princes,  great  chieftains,  or  men  who  steered 
the  state.  Many  of  these  sayings  came  down  to  us  from 
times  past,  and  some  of  them  are  no  doubt  very  ancient. 
There  is  a good  sense,  a depth  of  intellect  and  an  intelligence 
bound  up  with  many  of  them,  the  like  of  which  is  not  usual 
in  these  times  A great  many  of  these  sayings  are  in  the 
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ceittAe  tínce  lonncA  póf,  acc  ní  i gcórhnuróe  bíonn  ctnrnne 
a$  nA  T>Aoimb  aji  nA  ceitpe  tíncib  aj\  pA* *o.  T)o  ctoippeÁ, 
foniptA,  a$  ^ac  émne  An  line  peo 

“ T)eijAe<<yó  tom^e — X)Át#ó,” 

acc  ní  íi-é  ^aó  éirme  a bptnt  An  fAAnn  aja  pA*o  Aige  : — 

“ DeijAe^t)  toin^e — bA€A*o  : 

DeifAeAt)  Áite — topsAt)  : 

’OeipeAt)  pteibe — cÁineAt)  : 

TDeijAeAt)  ftAinue — opnA.” 

nU|A  -po  ní  bíonn  Ap  béAt  nA  ntMoine  50  mimc  acc  tíne 
AtfiÁm  Af  An  pAnn,  rriAp  “ t>Á  *oc^i,dn  ^AtAifA,  An  oitjce/'  acc 
Anoif  A^up  A|\íf  t>o  geobcÁ  t)tiine  a bpuit  An  jwm  lomtÁn 
Ai^e  :— 

“ X)Á  T)C]Ai An  ^AtAif,  An  orúce, 

T)Á  ‘oujMAn  bAoife  a$  An  ói^e, 

X)Á  T>C|AiAn  fAinnce  A5  tucc  fAi’úbfif, 

A^tif  t>Á  *oc|MAn  CAinnce  A5  Uicc  póice/ 

Tf  é An  CA01  céA*onA  teif  nA  b Abb  An  AóAib  é.  Ag  fo  triAf 
fomptA  *óá  “ gnAt-FOCAit,”  rriAfA  cu^Ann  fé  opjAA,  Af 
cjunnniugAt)  T)ótimAiVL  Thic  An  Uóifig,  A^uf  cá  a tÁn  aca 


1 Ace  if  ionvÓA  leAgAn  bíof  Afi  Ati  fiArm  fo.  ÓtiAtAi’ó  rné  rnAjt  po 
é 1 5Con*OAe  tfltng  eó  : — 

“ *ÓÁ  *oc|tiAn  5aIai|i  teip  ah  oráce, 

Agtíf  -ÓÁ  -ocpiAn  5Aoite  le  cpArm, 

*ÓÁ  *oc|iiAn  pneACCA  le  pléibcib 

&svr  "ÓÁ  'octHAti  spéine  le  beArm.” 
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form  of  a rann  or  stanza.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  in 
it,  and  the  whole  four  lines  in  them  yet.  But  it  is  not 
always  that  the  people  remember  the  entire  four  lines. 
You  might  hear,  for  example,  with  everyone,  this  line — 

The  end  of  a ship — drowning. 

But  it  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  entire  rann — 

The  end  of  a ship — drowning. 

The  end  of  a kiln — burning. 

The  end  of  a banquet — disparagement.1 
The  end  of  health — a groan.2 

In  this  way  people  have  often  only  a single  line  out  of  a 
rann,  as  above  ; or  as  in  the  line — 

Two-thirds  of  disease — the  night. 

But  now  and  again  you  might  find  a person  who  has 
the  entire  rann — 

Two-thirds  of  disease  [with]  the  night. 

Two- thirds  of  folly  with  youth. 

Two-thirds  of  greed  with  the  wealthy. 

And  two -thirds  of  talk  with  the  drinkers. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Scotch.  Here,  for  example, 
are  two  “ gnáth-fhocail  ” or  “ usual  phrases,”  as  he  calls 
them,  out  of  Donald  Macintosh’s  collection,  and  he  has 


1 Literally  “ dispraise  ” or  “ traducing.1 

2 Literally  “ a sigh.” 
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*oe'n  cpópc  po  Aige.  UugAim  pé  tn'nnn  ia* *o  triAp  t)Á  feAn- 
pocAt  éAgfAmlA,  acc  if  téip  riAc  bpuit  aóc  Aon  pAnn  ArhÁin 
lonncA  Agup  gup  pitmeAcc  iao — put)  riAc  ocug  An  peAp- 
eAgAlp  pÁ  T)eAf A. 

SeAn-pÁt>  33.  Balach  agus  balgair5  tighearna,  dithis 
nach  bu  choir  leig  leo. 

SeAn-pÁt)  34.  Buail  am  balach  air  a charbad,  is  buail 
an  balgair  air  an  tsróin. 

DéAnpAit)  mé  pAnn  *oíob  Anoip  : — 

“tlALAÓ1  AgUf  bAtgAip*  cigeApnA 
X)iAf  tiAc  but)  óóip  teig  teo, 

t)UAlt  ATI  bAtAC  Ap  A ÓApbAT), 

Ip  buAit  An  bAtgAip  Af  An  cppóm.3 

T)o  ópuinnig  me  mAp  An  gcéAonA  ó béAt  nA  moAowe  a 
tÁn  oe  f eAn-pÁmcib,  nAó  bpuit  lonncA  acc  t)Á  tine  ArhÁin. 
Ilí  tÁinig  fé  in  mo  óeAnn  Af  T>cúf  go  pAib  Aon  bAinc  aca  te 
béAffAigeAóc  no  gup  cum  t>e  pAnn  lomtÁn  gAó  Aon  aca. 
Acc  t>i ai*ó  Ap  n*oiAit),  oo  cuipeAt)  'nA  Uiibe  opm  gup  bAine- 
A*OAp  le  pillt)eAÓC,  AgUf  gup  ÓOfAtílAlt  go  T)CAinig  CUIO  ACA 
Af  TMncAib.  Ag  feo  cpucugAt)  gup  Af  ’OAncAib  cÁinig  cum 
aca,  gAn  Aon  AtripAf,  cm  go  bpuit  nA  t)ÁncA  po  CAittce 
Anoip.  CuAtAit)  me  i gConnAccAib  go  mime  nuAip  bí  mé  óg 
An  pÁt)  po,  “ ip  mAipg  cpéigeAp  a buine  gnÁc  Ap  Aume  t)á 


1 Balach=bodach.  2 Balgair  nó  balgaire=sionnach,  i.e.,  ptibin, 
pógAipe  glic.  5 Ip  mime  pgpíobAnn  pé  pAnn  mAp  píofA  ppóip 

*]  cÁ  a lÁn  leAc-pArmA  Aige — a gAn  piop  do  pém  ip  DÓig. 
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many  more  of  the  kind.1  He  gives  them  to  us  as  two 
separate  proverbs,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  in  them 
only  one  rann,  and  that  they  are  in  verse — a thing  that 
the  editor  did  not  perceive. 

Proverb  33. — A churl  and  a lord’s  trickster  are  a 
pair  that  ought  not  to  be  alio  wed  to  have  their  way. 

Proverb  34. — Strike  the  churl  upon  the  jaw,  and 
strike  the  trickster  on  the  nose. 

Mackintosh  translates  iC  a lord’s  tyke  and  a conceited 
knave  are  two  that  ought  not  to  be  spared  ” ; and  again, 
“ Strike  the  knave  upon  the  neck,  and  knock  the  tyke 
upon  the  nose.”2 

I have  collected,  also  from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  a 
number  of  old  sayings  in  which  there  are  two  lines  only. 
It  never  came  into  my  head  at  first  that  they  had  anything 
to  say  to  verse  at  all,  or  that  each  of  them  was  a portion  of 
a complete  verse.  But  gradually  it  was  borne  in  on  me 
that  they  also  belonged  to  verse,  and  that  it  was  likely 
that  some  of  them  came  out  of  longer  poems.  Here  follows 
a proof  that  it  was  from  poetry  some  of  them  came,  beyond 
any  doubt,  although  these  poems  are  now  lost.  I 


1 Printed  in  1785.  I quote  the  edition  printed  in  Edinburgh  in 
1819. 

2 Mackintosh  constantly  prints  as  prose  what  is  really  a rann, 
and  he  has  a great  many  half-ranns  also.  He  was  probably  uncon- 
scious both  of  the  rann  and  the  half -rann. 
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tpÁt  nó  cpí.”  UÁ  An  pÁt)  fo  A5  cup  1 ^céitt  *oúmn  nAó 
ceApc  é *oume  Ap  bit,  a bpuit  p eAn-Aitne  A^Ainn  Aip,  t>o  óup 
aj\  teAt-tAoib,  óum  ‘ouine  nAó  bp  uit  An  Aitne  óéATmA  AgAinn 
Ai]A  *00  cup  'nA  teAbAró.  CAfCA|\  ’otnne  opc  itroiti,  b’éiTnp, 
AgUf  CAitnigeAnn  a fciArri  nó  a mémn  teAC,  A^up  ctnpeAnn 
cú  fpéif  obAnn  Ann,  A^up  t>o  beip  cú  Áic  nó  onchp  t)ó  but) 
óóip  T)o  tAbAi|\c  ’ocro'  óAjiAi*o  pém,  *00  bí  A5  ObAip  Ap  *00  fon 
te  btiAt)AncAib.  Uá  An  peAn-pÁt)  po  a$  cup  i n-AgAit)  pin. 

tlí  cÁim^  pé  m mo  óeAnn,  nuAip  cuAtAp  Ap  x>cúp  é,  50 
mbA  teAt-pAnn  *00  bí  Ann.  Acc  bA  téip  t)Am  é Via  t)iAit)  pm 
50  mb  At)  eAt),  Agup  511  p mAp  peo  t>o  bí  pé  : 

“ 1p  iriAipg  tpéi^eAp  a t)tnne  gnÁt 
Ap  t)tnne  t)Á  tpÁt  nó  cpí.” 

Ann  fAn  *oeipeAt)  Ti'éipig  tiom,  ní  b-é  AtfiÁm  An  j\Ann 
lomtÁn  acc  An  T>Án  Ap  Ap  bAineAt)  é,  ’o'pÁgAit,  Agup  ní  b-é 
An  T)Án  lomtÁn  ÁtfiÁm  aóc  An  p^ent  Ap  bAin  An  t)Án  teip, 
mAp  An  ^céATmA.  ]?tiAip  mé  iat)  1 tÁim-pgpíbmn  *00  tug 
mo  óA|\a  THac  pAT)|\Ai5  *OAtn — tÁimpspíbinn  *00 

ceAnmng  pé  péin  Áic  éigin  1 n-AtbAinn.  ptiAip  mé  cóip  eite 
t>e  ó fom,  *00  finneAt)  inp  An  peAócriiAt)  Aoip  TiéA^.  1p  cuit) 
é ’oe’n  p^eut  ctút)ArhAit  UiAótriAp  pin,  ‘‘AgAUlAiii  Ha 
SenópAc,”  Agup  *oo  pgpíobAt)  é,  ip  *0015,  inp  An  cpíoríiAt) 
Aoip  *oéAg.  Tlíop  cinpeAt)  An  óuro  peo  ’oeVi  eAócpA  1 gctó 
piAm.  T)o  péip  An  p^éit  *00  puAip  mipe,  bA  é pionn  ÍTIac 
CwfiAiUl  pém  x>o  pwne  nA  pAinn.  Seo  é An  pgeut. 

X)o  bí  *Ocmn  TTIac  AongupA  Via  pig  Ap  t)Á  Cúi^e  tTlum  An, 
aóc  bí  pé  A5  *0111  piAp  inp  An  pAogAt  Agnp  Ag  cAitteAtfiAinc 
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often  heard  in  Connacht  when  I was  young,  this 
saying— 

“ Alas  for  him  who  forsakes  his  usual  person 
For  a person  of  twice  or  thrice.” 

By  accident  I succeeded  not  only  in  finding  the  com- 
plete rann,  but  also  the  poem  from  which  it  was  taken  ; 
and  not  only  the  poem  from  which  it  was  taken,  but  also 
the  story  that  concerned  the  poem.  I got  them  in  a MS. 
that  my  friend  Mac  Giolla  Phadraig  gave  me,  a manuscript 
which  he  himself  had  bought  somewhere  in  Scotland.  I 
got  another  copy  of  it  which  was  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  a portion  of  that  famous  and  valuable  tale, 
the  “ Dialogue  of  the  Ancients,”  and  it  was  written  pro- 
bably in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  portion  of  the 
romance  has  never  been  printed.  According  to  the  story 
which  I recovered  it  was  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  himself  who 
made  the  rann.  Here  is  the  story  : — 

Donn  Mac  Aonghusa  had  been  king  over  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Munster,  but  he  was  going  down  in  the  world  and 
losing  riches,  until  he  had  nothing  left  but  “ the  point  of 
West-Munster  and  the  Eoghanacht  of  Loch  Léin.”  It  is 
probable  that  he  lost  these  also,  because  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  go  at  last,  as  “ a chief  of  his  household,  with 
Cormac  mac  Art  in  Tara.”  It  is  likely  that  he  left  this 
place  too,  for  he  was  after  that  “ a Fian  chief  in  the  Fiana 
of  Ireland  for  a year.” 

At  the  end  of  that  year  he  came  to  where  Finn  was 
and  asked  him  for  his  wages,  and  the  wages  he  asked  was 
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f Ait>bf  if  50  *ouí  nAó  fAib  Aige  aóc  " finn  1 Af  rnutiioin  Agtif 
6o$AnAóc  Loca  Lein/'  If  coftfiAil  ^uf  caiIX  fé  iat>  fo, 
teif,  óif  b’éigeAn  *oó  fÁ  ‘óeife^'ó  T>ut  “ ’nA  tA oifeAó 
ceAgtAó  Ag  CoftmiAC  ITIac  x\if€  a cUeArhfAig.”  If  *0015 
^uf  f Á5  fé  An  Áic  feo  rriAf  An  ^céA^nA,  01  f bí  fé  nA  *úiai*ó 
fin  “ ’nA  tAoifeAó  péme  1 rpAnAib  éifeAnn  50  cionn 
bti  AtmA.” 

A^uf  1 ^cionn  nA  btiAtmA  fin  tÁini^  f é rriAf  a f Aib  f?ionn 
Agtlf  TMAff  fé  A ClíAf Aft)At  Alf,  A^Uf  1f  é An  CtlAf Aft)At 
TMAff  fé — fiof  An  fúin  bA  tnó  A^uf  bA  f eiCféAUAige  *00 
bí  A5  ponn  t/innfinc  *oó  fém  ; nó  mAf  AT>eif  An  feAn 
tÁirn-fgfíbmn,  “ fiof  An  fúin  bu*ó  b-ionnfA  teif  TMnnifin 
*oa  mbtn  Aicce.”  AxmbAifc  pionn  teif  nAó  fAib  Aon  ceAfc 
Aige  a teitéi*o  fin  TMAffAit)  Aif,  A^tif  50  ’ociubfAt)  fé  óf 
A£Uf  Aif^eAt)  x>ó  acc  $An  bACA*ó  teif  An  lAffCAf  eite  ÚT>. 
T)nbAifC  Donn  nAó  mbéAX)  f é fÁfCA  te  b-óf  nÁ  te  íi-AifgeAX), 
A^nf  nAó  n^tACfAt)  fé  Aon  juit)  aóc  An  ftro  tm Aff  fé  Af 
'ocúf,  A^iif  *00  cnif  fé  1 ^cmrrine  ’o'pionn  50  n*oubAifc 
pionn  ieif  50  ’ouiubfA’ó  fé  t>ó  mAf  tiiAfApDAt  cibé  jui*o 
TMAfffAT)  fé,  no  mAf  cÁ  fé  inf  An  tÁirtif^fíbinn,  " a 
ficó  péinne  ot  fe,  nAó  ccimrinigif  50  ccuccAif  bféitif 
t)AriifA  50  bfAigmn  mo  bfeic  féin  úAro  acu  50  ccncoinn 
m'Aimfíf  fém  T)tiic.  tTlifi  tmitiffo,  ot  fe,  fo  coirntíonnf 
m'focAb  ’ouic-fi,  Agnf  bei*o  Ag  imceAóc  úait)  acc  munA 
coirrition— n[i]f  An  gcéAWiA  ‘OAtfi.” 

t)í  ponn  ITIac  CmfiAilt  1 5CfUAt>-óÁf  Annfin,  A5iif  finne 
fé  córhAifte  te  ti-Oifín  A^uf  te  CAoilxe  1 T>CAoib  An  nró  fin, 
A^uf  if  é An  focAt  A*oubf A*OAf  teifeAn  “suf  buAine  btÁt) 
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this  : a knowledge  of  the  greatest  and  most  private  secret 
that  Finn  had,  to  be  told  to  himself  ; or,  as  the  old  manu- 
script puts  it,  “ to  tell  a knowledge  of  the  secret  mo^t  dear 
to  him  of  all  that  he  had.”  Finn  told  him  that  he  had  no 
right  to  ask  such  a thing  of  him,  and  that  he  would  give 
him  gold  and  silver  if  only  he  would  not  press  this  other 
request.  Donn  said  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
gold  or  silver,  and  that  he  would  not  accept  anything 
except  the  thing  he  had  asked  for  at  first ; and  he  reminded 
Finn  that  Finn  himself  had  said  that  he  would  give  him  for 
wages  whatever  thing  he  might  ask,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  manu- 
script, “ O Fian-king,”  spake  he,  4 4 rememberest  thou  not 
how  thou  hast  to  me  given  thy  word  that  I should  from 
thee  obtain  my  own  adjudging,  if  only  I gave  to  thee  my 
own  time- and- service.  I,  furthermore, 5 ’ spake  he, £ £ have  to 
thee  fulfilled  my  word,  and  I shall  be  [now]  departing  from 
thee  if  thou  fulfil  not  to  me  the  same.” 

Finn  mac  Cumhaill  was  in  sore  strait  then,  and  he  took 
counsel  with  Oisin1  and  with  Caoilte2  concerning  this 
matter,  and  the  word  they  said  to  him  was  “ that  glory  was 
more  lasting  than  life,”3  that  is,  that  fame  was  more  long- 
lived  than  life,  and  that  it  wrould  not  be  right  for  him  now 
to  do  anything  that  would  injure  his  great  reputation  after 
him  ; and  they  told  Finn  that  he  should  keep  his  word  to 
Donn,  but  that  he  must  get  a firm  promise  from  Donn 
himself  that  he  would  never  let  anything  leak  out  concern - 


1 His  son. 


2 His  cousin. 


This  also  has  become  a proverb. 
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no  fAogAl ; ” if  é fin  j;u f buAine  ctú  Via  fAogAt,  Aguf  nÁf 
ceAfc  *o,£ionn  Aon  fu*o  *oo  *óéAnAm  Anoif  x>o  mittfeAt)  a 
móf-ótú  ’nA  t)iAit),  A^uf  *out>|VA*oAj\  te  ponn  50  ^CAitf  eAt) 
fé  a focAt  t>o  óoimtíonAt)  *00  "Conn,  aóc  geAttAt)  TiAingion 
■o'fÁgAit  ó "Óonn  nAó  f^éitfeAt)  fé  50  bfÁt  Af  An  fún  fin 
com  f a*oa  A^tif  bA  rhiAn  te  pionn  é beit  'nA  fún,  nó,  triAf 
A'oeif  An  feAn-f^eut,  “ 50  mnn^eAnAt)  fún  fAif  An  ccén 
but)  fún  Aicce  féin  a[Yi]  ní  ’o'mneófAt)  *óó.,> 

T)o  óuif  pionn  fiof  Af  "Óonn  Annfoin,  A^uf  ‘o’innif  fé  t)ó 
50  f Aib  fún  Aijre  é f éin  *out  50  UeAmAif  A^uf  móif-f  eifeAf 
eite  teif,  A^uf  Aifm  fAoi  n-A  ^curo  éAT>Aig,  A^uf  50  fAib 
fé  A5  *out  feAtt  t)o  t)éAnAm  Af  CofmAC  ITIac  AifC,  Afo-fí 
nA  TTeAtrifAc,  A$uf  a fíogAóc  *oo  bAinc  *oé.  A^uf  b'éi^ eAn 
T)o  í)onn  geAttAt)  x>o  tAbAifc  t>ó  uac  fgéitfeAt)  fé  Aif, 
nó  iriAf  t>eif  au  fgeut  “ cucc  T)onn  fífinne  ftAtA  t)ó  co 
nTnongnAX)  fún  Aif  fin  m ccén  but)  fún  Aicce-fiom  é.” 
Acc,  5 An  bui*óeAóAf  T)'á  geAttAt)  *00  cuAit)  T)onn  50  CoftriAC 
A5Uf  tU$  fAbAt)  t>Ó,  A£Uf  T)0  CUIf  Af  a óoimeÁt)  é. 

CuAit)  pionn  50  UeArhAif  'íia  t)iAit)  fin,  A^uf  móif- 
f eifeAf  eite  T)’á  mumncif  féin  teif,  acc  rriAf  130  fUAif  An 
c-AfT)-fí  fAbAt)  1 n-Am,  níof  tei^eAt)  ifceAó  acc  ponn  pém 
Via  AonAf,  nuAif  tÁini^  fé  50  *oofUf  Uige  nA  1Tlíot)-cuAfCA 
— An  bAttA  móf  1 n-A  n-iti*oíf  biAt)  1 ’oUeAtfiAif.  Com  tu  At 
A$Uf  CUAlt)  fé  IfCeAC  T>0  ^AbAt)  é,  A£Uf  T>0  féAÓAt)  é,  A^Uf 
f UAf  AT)Af  A ÓU1T)  AlftTI  1 bfOtAÓ  fÁ  n-A  CU1T)  éA*OAlg,  félt) 
te  ‘Ofoc-beAfc  *oo  t)éAnAm  Af  An  fig,  mAf  AtiubAifc  t)onn 
teif  An  fig  foirhe  fin.  A$uf  At)eif  An  feAn-f^eut  “*00 
^AbAt)  pionn  Ant)  foin  acc  CofbmAC  A^uf  tio  b AffAt)  gtAif 
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ing  that  secret  so  long  as  Finn  desired  it  to  be  a secret, 
or,  as  the  old  story  says,  “ that  he  would  thereof  make  a 
secret  whiles  the  thing  that  he,  Finn,  should  tell  him 
was  for  himself,  Finn,  a secret.” 

Finn  sent  for  Bonn  then,  and  told  him  that  he  had  a 
secret  intention  of  going  to  Tara,  and  seven  others  with 
him,  and  weapons  beneath  their  dress  ; and  that  he  was 
going  to  work  treachery  on  Cormac  mac  Art,  High-king 
of  Tara,  and  to  take  his  kingdom  from  him.  And  Bonn 
was  obliged  to  give  this  promise  that  he  would  not  inform1 
on  him,  or,  as  the  story  says,  “ Bonn  gave  to  him  the 
truth  of  a prince  that  of  it  he  would  make  a secret,  while 
for  him,  Finn,  it  was  a secret.”  But  in  spite  of  his  promise 
Bonn  went  to  Cormac  and  gave  him  warning,  and  put  him 
on  his  keeping.2 

Finn  went  to  Tara  after  that,  and  seven  others  of  his  own 
people  with  him  ; but  as  the  High  King  had  received 
warning  in  time,  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  but  Finn 
himself,  alone,  so  soon  as  he  had  come  to  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Mead- circulation — the  great  hall  in  which  they 
used  to  dine  in  Tara.  As  soon  as  he  went  in  he  was  taken 
and  searched,  and  they  found  his  weapons  concealed 
beneath  his  clothing,  ready  to  do  the  king  an  evil,  as 
Bonn  had  told  the  king  beforehand.  And,  says  the  old 
story.  “ Then  was  Finn  taken  by  Cormac,  and  on  him 


4 Or  “peach,”  “ let  -leak  -out.” 

2 A common  .Anglo-Irish  phrase  =guard. 

B 
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SeithteAóA  fAif,  iaja  nA  gAbAit  t>o  foigne  nA 

foinn  : — 

“ triAifcc  x>o  ní  rnAifcc  *oo  ní 
CoccAf  t)o  nAó  ccAifteAf  n*  ; 
tllAifcc  tféi^eAf  a t)tnne  ^nÁt 
Af  Atnne  t>Á  tfA  nó  tfí.”1 

Rinne  ponn  cfí  fAinn  eiie  An  tiAif  céAWiA,  acc  ní 
tu^Aim  Annfo  iat).  TIi  bAineAnn  fiAt)  tinn-ne. 

An  ft it)  if  píof  i *ouAoib  ^n  cfeAn-fÁit>  feo,  .i.  ^uf  ctaro 
*oe  AÁn  Agtif  *oe  feAn-TiÁn  é,  A^uf  511  f fAT)  ó t>o  finneAt), 
if  píof  é teif,  m A|A  itieAfAim,  i TDCAoib  rnófÁin  *oe  nA  feAn- 
fÁiAuib  eite  *oo  cuAtA  mé.  ÚÁim^  fé  im’  ceAnn  pAT)  ó, 
nuAif  bí  mé  TnotfiAoweAC,  50  rnbtró  rhAit  An  CAiceAtfi- 
Aimfife  é cum  *oe  nA  feAn-fÁibctb  acá  1 bpoifrn  teAt-f  Ainn, 
fÁibce  t)o  cnAtAf  péin  irneAfg  nA  feAn-T>Aome,  A^uf  nAó 
fAib  fiAth  1 5Ctó,  X)o  TDéAnAífi  lomtÁn,  A5  cuf  *óÁ  tine  eite 
teó.  A5  feo,  rriAf  fomptA,  rnAp  TMorntÁnuigeAf  Af  mo 
fCtiAim  péin  An  t>á  tine  fin  Af  a bpuitmro  aj,  cuf  fíof, 
btiAt)AnuA  put  a bpuAifieAp  nA  tínce  ceApcA.  A^up  iiac 
rnóf  t>o  bí  mé  Airiúg  ! 

" [An  cé  T)o  femn  a ceot  t>o  các 
tlí’t  ceót  te  pÁgAit  1 n-A  tig] 2 
If  mAifs  tféigeAf  a Atnne  511ÁC 
Af  Auine  AÁ  tpÁt  nó  cfí. 


1 CÁ  peAti  focAl  A5  ^Ae-óeAlAib  riA  h-AtbArm,  “ cha  do  thréig 
Fionn  riamh  caraid  a lámh-dheas.” 

2 Cf.  ^Ae-óeAts  riA  hAtbArm,  “is  trie  a bha  breágh  air  fhéill 
musach  ’na  thigh  fein  ”=if  mimc  *oo  bí  “ tipeÁg  ” Af  aoh ac 
“ 5ftiAmA  ” ’riA  Ú15  fém. 
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were  locks  and  fetters  piled/’  so  that  it  was  after  his  being 
taken  he  made  the  stanzas  : — 

cc  Alas  for  who  makes,  alas  for  who  makes 
A conspiracy  of  which  nought  comes  (?). 

Alas  for  who  forsakes  his  usual  man 
For  a man  of  twice  or  thrice.”  1 

Finn  made  three  other  stanzas  upon  the  same  occasion, 
but  I do  not  give  them  here  ; they  do  not  concern  us. 

The  thing  that  is  true  about  this  old  proverb,  namely, 
that  it  is  a portion  of  a poem,  and  of  an  old  poem,  and  that 
it  is  long  ago  since  it  was  composed  is  true  also,  as  I think, 
concerning  many  of  the  other  old  sayings  that  I have  heard. 
It  came  into  my  mind  long  ago,  when  I was  idle,  that  it 
would  be  a good  pastime  to  complete,  by  adding  two  more 
lines  to  them,  some  of  the  old  proverbs  that  are  in  the  form 
of  a half-rann,  and  which  I had  heard  myself  amongst 
the  old  people  and  which  had  never  been  in  print.  Here, 
for  example,  is  how  I completed  out  of  my  own  imagination 
the  two  lines  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  years  before 
I recovered  the  real  lines.  How  utterly  astray  I was  ! — 

“ In  his  own  home  his  harp  is  silent, 

He  plays  for  others  in  a trice,2 
O do  not  forsake  your  constant  servant 

For  him  who  has  served  you  but  twice  or  thrice.” 


1 i.e.,  He  had  treated  Donn,  who  had  only  been  with  him  for  a 
year,  as  an  old  and  tried  friend.  The  Scotch  Gaels  have  a proverb  : 
44  Finn  never  forsook  his  right-hand  man.” 

2 Of.  the  Gaelic  proverb:  “Taithneach  amuigh,  is  bréineach 

asteach  ” = “ pleasant  abroad,  surly  at  home.” 
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Uinne  tné  ah  furo  céA*onA  teif  nA  £ióeA*OAib  *oe  teAt- 
|\atmai£>,  &SUY  6ui|v  mé  ftAbfiAí  [ ] ornóiolX  ojaca  te 

UAifbeÁinc  *oo’n  téigteóiji — *oá  rnbéAt)  Aon  téigteoifv  An n 
óoit)óe  *00  téigpeAt)  ia*o  acc  mé  péin — cia  h-ia*o  n&  teAt- 
f\AnnA  *oo  ptiAifv^Af  ó nA  *OAoinib  Aguf  nA  teAt-fiAnnA  *00 
cimuf  péin.  í)eifim  curo  aca  uAim  Annfo,  aóc  ní  tu^Aim 
Aon  jui*o  Ann  fAn  céACf,  te  ctif\  i gcéitt  ’ootn’  Uicc-téigue 
ca*o  é An  teAt  *00  curnAf  pém  Aguf  An  teAt  nÁj\  curnAf.1 
JeobAit)  fiA*o  An  c-eótAf  fin  a$  *oeif\eA*ó  An  teAbAif. 
t>'éroi|A  tiAó  teAt-í\Ainn  ctn*o  aca  cof\  aj\  bit!  Ó’f 
1 ^ConnAóCAib  puAi^eAf  ia*o  50  téifi,  nAó  rnójA,  cn^Aim  “ An 
LeAt-ftAnn  ConnAccAó  ” A|A  An  teAbAij\ín  feo.  Acc,  aj\ 
n“oóig,  cá  0111*0  nió|\  *oíob  coicceAnncA  *ooVi  oí|\  Afv  pA*o. 


1 Ctnjnm  ifueAc  Afi  uAijieAtwcAib  poclA  beA5A  iyia^  “ Asuf,” 
* ‘ óifi,**  “50”  no  a teitéi-o  ^oirh  Ati  teAt-twm  pítieArmAC,  le  n-A 
ceAnjAitc  rnop  ^eA^t1  te  mo  teAt-jiArm  péin,  acc  ní  -oeAiinAf  ihaiti 
Aon  At]iU5A-ó  eile  lormcA. 
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I did  the  same  thing  with  scores  of  other  half  ranns, 
and  put  brackets  to  show  the  reader — if  there  ever  should 
be  any  reader  except  myself — what  were  the  half-ranns  I 
got  from  the  people  and  what  were  the  ones  I composed 
myself.  I give  some  of  them  here,  but  I put  nothing  in  the 
text  to  show  readers  which  half  I composed  myself.  They 
will  find  this  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  are  not  half-ranns  at  all  ! Since  it  was  in 
Connacht  I got  the  most  of  these,  I call  the  little  book  the 
Connacht  Half-Rann,  but  I am  sure  a great  many  of  them 
are  common  to  the  whole  country. 
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1. 

TVimcig  CtAnnA  Héitt  tAf\  fÁite 

’S  cá  éif\e  cfÁiAce  ó ’o'imtig  fiAT>, 

Aóc  *OéAnfAlt>  UlbeAÓA  lOtAlf  lOtfAlf) 

Cibé  An  Áic  i nsoftAf  ia*o. 

2 

t3íonn  Unb  nó  teigeAf  i n-AgAró  gAó  ^AtAif 
TVá  tnbuAilfvó  CAiriAtt  fif  nó  rnnÁ, 

Acc  céráeAnn  An  teifge  50  *ocí  An  ftrnof 
Agtif  fAnfAit)  fé  Ann  fin  50  bfÁt. 

3. 

If  rtiAifs  acá  ^An  *oeoc, 

If  mAif5  acá  gAn  biA*ó, 

1f  triAifg  a gmtieAf  An  c-otc 
A>  A bÍ0f  50  bOCC  'llA  *Ó1A1T>. 

4. 

ÍIÁ  tei^  t3o  fún  te  bnn  a'  cíait) 

Jo  feAfA1*Ó  CÚ  Af  A bÁff. 
t)íonn  cUiAf  a^  An  ^ctoió 

Aguf  éifceAcc  A5  An  ^ctÁf.1 

1 Cf.  SeATi-focAl  eite,  “ th'onn  ctuAf  aji  An  gcoilt  t bíonn  *óÁ 
tAOib  A11  An  sclAróe.” 
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1. 

The  O’Neills  are  gone  into  exile  now, 

And  tortured  Ireland  weeps  her  fill, 

But  the  eggs  of  eagles  will  still  make  eagles, — 
Wherever  they’re  hatched  they  are  eagles  still. 

2. 

There’s  a herb  or  a cure  for  every  sickness, 

If  only  you  find  it,  as  all  men  know, 

But  sloth  glides  into  the  inmost  marrow, 

And  sticks  like  an  arrow  and  will  not  go. 

3. 

Sad  is  the  case,  I think, 

For  the  man  without  drink  or  food  ; 

The  man  who  has  done  the  evil, 

But  out  of  it  got  no  good. 

4. 

The  table  has  ears  to  hear ; 

There’s  an  ear  in  the  solid  rock. 

Don’t  whisper  the  wall  your  secret 
Till  first  you’ve  stood  on  its  top.1 

1 There  is  another  proverb  : “ There  does  be  an  ear  on  the  wood 

and  there  do  be  two  sides  on  the  ditch.” 
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5. 

If  rriAifg  óAitteAf  clAim  nó  beAn, 

If  triAifg  An  €feAn-Aoif  gAn  bpig, 

O if Í11  1 n*oiAit>  nA  péine, 

Tló  bó  Ag  géirnnig  1 nDiAit)  a tAoig 


6. 

Hi  ItiAite  An  gAot  itlÁpcA 
’flÁ  irmcirm  xnn&  óige. 
PiontAp  -An  cÁpuA, 

Seo  f tÁince  nA  b-óige  ! 


7. 

5^oc,  peAftAinn,  fíon,  fneAóUA, 

*0'págAib  ■o’pAttAing  óoríi  tom  te  cteice 
Aóc  cnif  An  CAob  tiAf  AniAf 

Aguf  bAinfit)  zú  Af  btiA*óAin  eite. 


8. 

1f  é AipgeA’o  tid  n-óinfe-Aó 

CtnfeAf  bpógA  a\\  beAn  An  píobAipe, 
tug  T)ia  Aipe  ‘oo'n  nít)  fin 

TIaó  mbéA*ó  nA  T)Aome  go  téip  cpíonnA. 
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o. 

The  father  after  his  children ; 

Old  age  without  a laugh  ; 
An  Oisin  after  the  Fiana, 

Or  a cow  after  its  calf. 


6. 

Not  swifter  March  wind 

Than  the  mind  of  young  women. 
Here’s  to  youth  ! Let’s  drink  it 
With  bumpers  full  brimming. 


7. 

If  wind  and  weather  and  rain  and  smoke 
Have  left  your  cloak  as  I see  it  here, 
Why  turn  the  back  to  the  front.  I take  it 
You’ll  make  it  last  for  another  year. 


8. 

God  in  His  wisdom  to  this  has  seen, 

That  all  are  not  keen  or  wise  in  life. 

’Tis  the  pence  of  the  foolish  women  dancing 
That  buy  her  boots  for  the  piper’s  wife  ! 
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9. 

Ir  cú  mo  riiAc  50  bpóffAVó  zú 

A’f  mo  'óeAfs-nÁmAiT)  ó fm  Atn-Aó, 
Óif  it>1|\  An  ^CAifC  Aguf  An  cfoiceAnr, 
SÁiceAnn  An  beAn  í pém  ifceAó.1 


10. 

ITIÁ  tóí  *00  mtnnncif  fón’iAC  piAL 

t)ei*ó  An  péite  teAC  50  *ocí  An  citt. 

An  put)  a beipteAp  wp  An  ^cnÁm 

1f  *oeocAi|\  teif  f5A|\A*ó  teif  An  bptnt.2 


11. 

TIÁ  cpero  A^iíf  íiá  íi-éifc  teif, 

An  “ yeph  ” Af  bent  An  fméipte  ; 
Se  yefb  A^uf  no 

An  cnit)  if  mó  ’oe'n  t)enfiA. 


1 CÁ  f Ann  eite  Arm  : — 

“ t)eAti  rhic  "j  mÁÚAif  céite 
triAf  a béAÓ  cac  *]  luc  te  cbite.” 

2 CÁ  ftÁ*ó  aca  1 n-AlbAinn,  “ An  rud  a chinneas  sa  chráimh  cha 
tig  é as  an  fheoil.” 
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9, 

A woman  betwixt  the  bark  and  skin 
Thrusts  herself  in,  a subtle  cat ; 

You  were  my  son  till  I saw  you  married — 
My  bitter  enemy  after  that.1 


10. 

Your  fathers  were  good  and  were  generous  ever. 
And  you  are  bounteous  and  kind  and  free ; 

For  the  thing  that  was  bred  in  the  bone  and  heart 
Will  never  depart  from  the  blood  in  thee.2 


11. 

Don’t  heed  the  word  Yes  ” 

In  the  mouth  of  your  foe ; 
Sure  English  consists 

Just  of  “ Yes  ” and  of  “ No.” 


1 Cj.  the  proverb  : — • 

46  A mother-in-law  and  her  daughter-in-law. 

Like  a cat  and  a mouse,  all  paw  and  claw.” 

2 Gf.  the  Highland  saying  : 44  The  thing  that  is  born  in  the  bone 
does  not  depart  from  the  flesh.” 
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12. 

An  cé  pin  50  bptnt  a ppApán  potAm 
11a  T>Aoine  TMOÓ,  If  T>0  If  T)Oltlg, 
locpAVó  An  f eAf  toip  An  peAp  tiAp 
Astif  iocpAVó  T)ia  An  peAp  ’oeipró.1 


13. 

Ip  mime  eeAó  móp  mAipeAó 
A^iif  é potAm  sopUAó  ^Ann, 

Ip  peApp  fgeut  seApp  speAnnrhAp 
'íU  f^eni  pADA  pAippm^  pAnn.2 


14. 

UApc  T>eipeAA  An  óit 

Agiip  bpón  *oeipeA*ó  tia  peip^e  ; 
tttÁ'p  *oeAp5  é An  CAop 

Hi  ínonn  ^An  mópÁn  peipbe. 


1 Cf.  An  pAiin  po  Af  CorroAé  tiling  eó  : — 

“ Ótnp  Cotum  Citte  a beAnnAcc  ctisAib 
A^up  *oubAipc  pé  lib  a beit  a 5 ót, 

A^np  An  ré  hac  pAib  pé  Aige 
-An  peAp  eite  a tAbAipu  x>ó.” 

2 CÁ  peAn-pÁx)  Ann,  “ peAf  pat>a  puAf  polAni,  if  ole  An  pppiopÁn 
é”  A^vif  cÁ  peAn-pocAt  eile  Ann,  “-An  ptro  if  sioppA  ip  séipe,” 
A^np  Apíp  “ -An  fgéAt  ip  seApp  ip  é if  peApp,”  aliter  “ An  peAncAf 
5eApp  An  peAncnp  if  peApp?  ” A^up  Apíp  “ 1f  peApp  beAg  *oeAf 
nA#  tnóp  5pÁnnA.” 
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12. 

The  man  whose  pocket  and  purse  are  empty* 
He  cannot  pay  like  the  other  men, 

Let  this  man  here  pay  for  that  man  there, 
And  God  will  pay  for  the  last  man  then.1 


13. 

I have  seen  large  and  rambling  houses 
Kept  up  badly  fall  and  fail, — 

Give  a brief,  pithy,  pleasant  story, 

Not  a long  flowing  feeble  tale  !2 


14. 

Though  red  be  the  rowan  berry 
It  is  very  bitter,  I’m  thinking  ; 
And  sorrow’s  the  end  of  anger, 

As  thirst  is  the  end  of  drinking. 


1 Compare  this  rann  from  the  Co.  Mayo  : — • 

Columcille  sent  you  his  blessing,  I think, 

And  he  bade  you  to  drink  and  be  hearty  men, 

And  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  pay  for  drink. 

The  other  will  give  it  to  him  again. 

2 Cj.  44  A long,  cold,  empty  man  is  a bad  lot 55  ; and  another 
common  proverb,  44  The  shortest  thing  is  the  sharpest  thing  ” ; 
and  again,  “ The  tale  that  is  short  is  the  tale  that  is  best  ” ; aliter 
44  The  short  history  is  the  best  history,”  and  again  44  Better  is  Small 
Pretty  than  Large  Ugly.” 
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15. 

An  juiT)  if  linn  if  mó  tirm  é 

'tlÁ  An  ftiT)  nAó  tirm,  50  móf  fA'oA, 

If  feAff  mo  Oó-fA  'nÁ  x>o  06, 

If  feAff  mo  ifiA*OA>ó-fA  ’nÁ  *00  rhA*OAt). 


16. 

TlÁ  bí  A5  fúit  te  fit  ó’n  n^Aoit 
TIÁ  CAitin  gtATi  ó fCfAoitt ; 

T)o  féif  a fteAócA  bíof  ^aó  ní*ó, 

If  CféAtl  AH  ftTO  AH  ^AOt. 


17. 

HocutAf  Af  móimiT)  clAróeAtii  T)é 

As  cuf  ah  upém  f A01  péin  if  frtiAóc, 
1f  ^eAff  ó aht)iú  50  T)cí  Atroé 

’S  1f  ^IOffA  bíof  ah  c-éA^  A5  ceAóc.1 


1 Cf.  An  f eAn  poCAt  fo  : — 

“ An  cé  ctiifeAf  fíof 
tlí  h(s  bAineAf  Aníof  ” ; 

A^tif  An  pocAl  Af  AlbAinn,  “ Is  le  duine  an  greim  a shluigis  é,  ach 
cha  leis  an  greim  a chagnas  é.” 
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15. 

The  thing’s  our  own,  and  so  it’s  better 
Than  that  which  is  only  your’s,  I trow. 
Our  dog  is  better  than  your  old  setter, 

Our  cow  much  better  than  your  old  cow. 


16. 

Things  take  after  their  race  ; 

Our  kin  is  a thing  we  feel. 
Expect  no  peace  from  the  wind, 
No  comely  maid  from  a streel. 


17. 

The  sword  of  God  defence  defies, 

The  proud  man  dies — prepare  his  pall. 
How  brief  from  yesterday  till  now  ! 

Yet  time  enow  for  death  to  fall.1 


1 Gf.  “ He  who  puts  down,  it  is  not  he  who  takes  up  ” ; and  the 
Highland  proverb,  “ The  mouthful  which  a man  swallows  is  his  own, 
but  not  the  mouthful  that  he  chews.” 
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18. 

t)íorm  muinncifi  An  cfAogAit  niAj\  Ujcc  An  óit, 
T)úti>Aifvc  fiAT)  tiom  pÁ  t)ó  50  Cfuiirm 
IVIunA  trpuit  Ai^eAT)  m x>o  póCA 
tluAit  An  bótAfi  Y nÁ  bí  tinn.1 


19. 


5 Att  flAJA  A*f  AniAj\ 

Af  bAin  fciAtt  ^e'n  IÁ  ; 
Ua5ai|\  CAtnAtt  *00  'n  puAt 
UAÍJAIfV  CAITIAtt  *00 'n  gfUt).2 


20. 

SeAn-AtAif  T)ÁtAig  A5  An  ceine 
A^nf  An  ctiAftán  Le  n-A  caoió  ; 
Uúp  A511P  ’oeijAeAt)  An  T>uine 

If  A|A  An  ceme  cA^Ain^eAnn  fiA*o. 


1 Cf.  Ati  peAr»  ftÁú  eile  feo  : — 

“ tlí’t  5Aot  A5  Aon 
te  fAoi,  5A11  féAn.” 

2Cf.  5Ae*óeAl5  n a hAtbAirm,  “ Cha  do*  thug  gaol  luath  nach  do 
thug  fuath  grad.” 
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18. 

The  world’s  your  host  in  a tavern  house, 

Who  tells  you  plainly,  above  your  beer, 

If  you  haven’t  got  money  you  must  not  stay, 
Off  and  away  with  you,  don’t  stop  here.1 


19. 


Backward  and  forward, 
Make  strips  of  the  day, 
Hating  one  moment, 
Then  loving  away  !2 


20. 

Old  grandfather  Daly  is  at  the  fire, 

The  cradle  beside  him,  see-saw  see-sawing ; 
The  end,  the  beginning,  the  babe,  the  grandsire, 
It’s  towards  the  fire  they  both  are  drawing. 


1 Cf.  the  common  proverb,  “Nobody  is  related  to  an  unpros- 
perous  sage.” 

2 Cf.  the  Highland  saying,  “ No  one  ever  gave  a quick  love  who 
did  not  give  a quick  hatred.” 


C 
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21. 


If  oIa  *oo  ófoi^óe-fe 
An  c-im  [a  Aintie] 
Sé  fúg  mo  cforóe-fe 
An  bpAomín  bAinne. 


22. 

Sé  T)'fÁ5  mo  cofA  ^An  bpórs  ^ati  fcocA 
A^nf  mo  Aftnm  $An  téine 

Vuacz  A*f  peAptAinn,  cjuiA’úCAn  eApfAig, 
A^uf  puAi^peAt)  pAT>A  fAoi  ftéibrró. 


23. 

Sí  mo  cóiriAipte  *00  Vi  t)tnne  *OAit>bip 
C T>o  beic  50  T>eó  nA  tofc ; 

UÁ  cÁit  rnóf  Ap  An  T)tnne  fAmbip 
Aóc  if  móf  An  cpUAg  An  peAp  bocc.1 


1 Cf.  " lltíAif  tA5*otn5eArm  An  c-Áb 

■LA^XitiijeArm  An  5fÁf).  ” 

UÁ  feAn-fÁ'ó  1 n-AtbAinn,  “ fear  faiarnh  ’s  é gun  ní,  suidh’  ó fada 
sios  ó chach,  ar  mheud  a bheus  g’a  mbi  na  chorp,  is  iomad  lochd  a 
gheibher  dhá.”  if  fAnn  é feo,  acc  ní  t«5  A.n  feAf  eASAip  fin  pÁ 
•oeAfA. 
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21. 


The  oil  of  my  heart 

Is  soft  butter,  like  silk  ; 
The  juice  of  my  heart 
Is  the  drop  of  new  milk. 


22. 

Storm  and  rain  and  wild  March  weather 
And  wandering  on  the  mountains5  skirt, 
Have  left  my  foot  without  shoe  or  stocking, 
And  left  my  shoulder  without  a shirt. 


23. 


I advise  the  poor  man,  old  or  young, 

To  hold  his  tongue  and  cease  to  speak : 

The  rich  man's  word  is  always  heard, 

But  my  heart  is  stirred  for  the  poor  and  weak.1 


1 Of.  “ When  Luck  weakens,  Love  weakens,”  Co.  Mayo  ; and 
the  Highland  saying,  “ An  empty  man  who  is  without  any  possession, 
he  sits  down  far  from  everybody,  and  no  matter  how  many  good 
qualities  he  may  have  in  his  body,  it  is  many  the  fault  that  will  be 
found  with  him.”  This  is  really  a rhymed  rann,  but  the  editor  never 
perceived  the  fact,  and  prints  it  and  numerous  others  of  the  same 
sort  as  prose  *. 
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24. 

te  be-Atl  Af  t )lfc  *Oá  bftllt  fAn  CfAOgAt 
11 A lei^  Aon  fún  Atrium, 

11Á  tei^  *oo  fún  te  buACAitl  ciúm 

HÓ  If  f A*OA  fAÓAf  t)0  ÓÁlt.1 

25. 

An  cé  fin  acá  $An  Aon  ceine 

13éAnA*ó  a gofAt)  f aoi  An  n^féw, 
ir  f iif Aft) a T>tnne  *oo  ctif  AtnAc 
Hac  bfuit  ceAó  Ai^e  t)ó  péin.2 


26. 


HÁ  $Ab  t)e  *ótib-téim  inf  An  bpott, 
A^tif  Am  nA  íi-óige  nÁ  caic  te  bAoif , 
50  tDCA^AIt)  An  tÁ  mt>é  Af  Alf, 

Hi  peicfit)  zú  é 50  bpÁc  Afif. 


*Cf.  peAti  focAt  eile,  “ if  minic  ciuin  ciormcAc.5’ — CorvoAe 
riling  eó. 

2 óuaIavó  mé  feAn-pocAÍ  eite  : — 

14  If  triAifs  as  -out  f aoi  *oo’n  spéiti 

tlAc  bpuil  pu*o  Ai$e  in  a ttiáIa  pém.” — 

Con-OAe  ifluis  eó. 
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24. 

I care  not  who  she  be  in  truth, 

Do  not  in  her  confide  ; 

Nor  in  the  seeming  modest  youth — 
They  will  spread  your  secret  wide.1 2 


25. 

You  have  no  home,  then  face  the  storm, 
Let  the  sun  warm  you  all  alone ; 

It’s  easy  to  turn  out  the  man 
Who  cannot  call  a hearth  his  own.* 


26. 

Do  not  spend  your  youth  in  folly, 
Leap  not  blindly  off  the  track — 
Youth  will  go.  You’ll  never  see  it 
Until  yesterday  comes  back. 


1 Cf.  “ Often  is  the  quiet  guilty.” 

2 I have  heard  this  also  in  Co.  Mayo  : — 

“ Alas  for  the  man  who  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
Has  nothing  in  his  own  bag.” 
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t)eAtA  *ou in e a coit  péin 

A$np  ní  5^11  óéitt  An  peAn-pocAt» 
t)eACA  *onine  a toit 

T)Á  •océi'óeA'ó  pé  a co'otAt)  Via  tpopsAt). 

28. 

T)éAn  An  pn*o  ip  ceApc  cóip 

T1Á  cnip  *00  teAp  Ap  An  méAp  pA*OA, 

Ip  beA^  An  itiaic  An  pAogAt  móp 

Ó *óúnpAp  *00  pnit  Afó  pcoppAp  *00  ceAn^A. 

29. 

tin Aip  a biop  An  bot^  tÁn 

Ip  miAn  teip  An  ^cnÁtfi  píneA*ó ; 
tlí  bn  An  50  *oeó  pAróbpeAp  móp 

CAittceAp  pcóp  opé  pAttpAóc  *OAome. 

30. 

“ Jaó  peAp  pÁ  pnbAbt  a bó  péin/’1 
ir  peAn-pocAt  é a *óAoine, 

An  cé  Ap  a mbíonn  An  bpó^  Via  Uiróe 
1p  *00  ip  cipue  í p^AoiteAP. 


1 Cf.  ^AeiDeAls  tiA  h-AtbArm,  ‘‘Fear  na  bó  féin  ’sa  pholi  an 
toiseach.” 
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27. 

Tis  true  that  a man’s  own  will  is  his  food, 

A provender  good  and  bound  to  last. 

His  will,  I think,  is  his  food  and  drink, 

Though  his  will  be  a will  to  fast. 

28. 

Do  what  is  right,  though  men  may  scoff, 

Do  not  put  it  off  until  sloth  come  to  thee. 

When  your  eye  must  close  and  your  mouth  must  close. 
It  is  little  good  the  world  can  do  thee. 


29. 

There  is  riches  for  him  who  chooses, 
Laziness  loses  gold  each  day ; 

For  when  the  stomach  is  full  and  sated 
The  body  must  sleep  its  feast  away. 


30. 

“ Let  the  cow’s  owner  lift  its  tail,”1 
That’s  the  old  saying  once  in  vogue  ; 

The  man  on  wiiose  foot  the  brogue  is  pressing, 
It’s  he  is  the  man  who  should  loose  the  brogue. 


lGj.  the  Highland  saying,  “ The  man  himself  who  owns  the  cow, 
let  him  get  into  the  hole  first.” 
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31. 


ITlAipeAnn  An  c-iotAp  Af  An  Áitt, 
fllAipeAnn  An  bpATiÁn  inf  An  fput 
TVlAipeAnn  -an  OpAob  Af  An  bpÁt, 

ACz  ní  niAif eAnn  An  tÁtfi  *oo  óuif.1 


32. 

An  stAf  Ap  An  *oopAf 

'S  An  eocAip  Ap  lAppAit) : 
tlÁ  x>éAn  *oo  CAfAoit) 

te  *ouine  -&An  cporóe  Ap  bit.2 


33. 


An  tons  cá  cvmtA  i scóif  if  i sce^fc 
IrnteóóAit)  pi  so  rneAp  pÁ  feót, 

An  flit)  a gemnceAf  inf  An  scnÁrri 
If  *001  tig  a bAinc  Af  An  bfeóit. 


xCf.  Ati  fAnn  fin  no  pspiobuAOi  50  coiccionncA  Af  tÁith-fspíbinnib : — 

UfUAg  fin,  a leAbfÁm  big  bÁm  : 

Ciucf  ato  An  IÁ  Ann,  ’f  if  piop. 

In  a n*oéAf  Ai-ó  neAC  of  cionn  *oo  ctÁip : 

“ Hi  iriAifeAnn  An  tÁih  *oo  fspiob.  ” 

a^Cf.  0 Hi  CfiiAi-óe  nA  clocASÍAfA  ’nÁ  nA  Iátíia  pAlAthA,”  Con*OAe 
rrhng  eó. 
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31. 

Still  screams  the  eagle  upon  the  hill, 

Still  leaps  the  salmon  beside  the  shore  ; 

The  bush  in  the  hedge  is  living  still, 

But  the  hand  that  planted  it  lives  no  more.1 


32. 

Don’t  make  your  complaint 

To  the  heartless  wealth-swollen : 

There’s  a lock  on  his  door 
And  the  key  has  been  stolen.2 

33. 

As  the  boat  is  made  the  boat  will  race, 

And  the  well-made  boat  will  face  the  flood  ; 
The  thing  that  is  bred  in  the  inmost  heart. 

It  never  will  part  from  the  flesh  and  blood. 


1 Gf.  the  rann  so  commonly  written  in  MSS.  : — ■ 

That  is  a pity,  O little  white  book  ; 

The  day  shall  come,  and  this  is  true. 

In  which  one  shall  say,  above  thy  cover  : 

6 The  hand  that  wrote  lives  no  more.’  ” 

2 Cf.  “ The  green  stones  are  not  harder  than  empty  hands,”  Co. 
Mayo. 
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34. 

An  péite  fó-rhójA 
}?Á  j\ó-tif\ón  te  ^AtM  tu, 
Con^ttAig  An  cnÁtn  m *oo  LÁim 
A^uf  teAnpAit)  An  rriAT) At)  cú4 


35. 

Ctnriimg  5UjA  f^Aoit  An  Luc  An  LeóriiAn 
T1uai]a  £>í  fé  5At)tA  infAn  Líon, 

1f  5éi|\e  fúit  inf  An  gcUnt) 

'ílÁ  t>Á  fúiL  A|\  put)  An  cige. 


36. 

TlÁ  meAf  nAó  DciuftfVAn}  ^ac  peACAó 
SÁfAT)  Af  A tteAÚAIT)  ÓtAOin, 

If  imaLL  [iriAlt]  a rheiteAnn  T)ia 
Acu  meiteAnn  Sé  50  ti-An-tfiín. 


1 Cf.  “ ntlAljt  lASAtin  Atl  tÁtTl, 

lASAtin  An  s^Á-ó.” 

Con*OAe  tfhiig  eó.  Agtif  Ajiíf,  44  mo  stiÁ'ó  tx i A^tif  |ui*o  A5a*o.” 
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34. 

Your  generosity  overdone 

Will  teach  you,  my  son,  how  things  are  hollow, 
Keep  you  the  bone  in  your  hand — and  mind 
You  will  quickly  find  how  the  dogs  will  follow.1 


35. 

When  the  lion  was  caught  in  the  hunter’s  net, 
Who  let  him  go  but  the  tiny  mouse  ; 

That  eye  in  the  corner’s  more  sharp  and  wise 
Than  any  two  eyes  about  the  house. 


36. 

Every  sinner  sure  must  suffer 

For  his  crimes,  both  great  and  small ; 
Slowly,  slowly  God  is  grinding, 

But  he  grinds  exceeding  small. 


1 Cf.  “When  the  hand  grows  weak, 

The  love  [for  you]  grows  weak.” — Go.  Mayo. 

And  again,  “ My  love  you  are — whilst  you  have  ” (i.e.,  have  some 
thing  I may  get  out  of  you).  Literally,  “ and  a thing  at  you.” 
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37. 

Y\Á  -peic  a bpeicip,  nÁ  cUnn  a sctuinif, 

T\Á  T>o  teAn^A  t>o  fsópnAó  péin  • 

íf  birm  béAt  ó beit  ia’óca, 

poaat  ci-AtlrhAf* *  poc-ái  gé-Af.1. 

38. 

Tlí't  iTVp-Atl  CfAOg-At  AÓZ  CeÓ 

A'f  tií  feAfArm  An  fóg  -aóc  feat, 

Tlí  buAti  fioc  foittfe^ó  nA  rnAixme, 

ACz  Ap  pexvó  caítiaiU,  bíorm  fé  ^eat. 

39. 

tDo’n  otc  \ x>o’n  rn-Ait, 

1f  icrnn^n  cÁf, 

Tlíop  X)lAf  f é biA*ó 
Tlaó  tttbLdfpxVó  b^f. 


40. 

U05  a *óume  *o'tiALAó  féin, 
t)ei|\  a\\  a btm  nó  Ap  a bApp  ; 
An  Áxz  a mbíorm  beipc  1 bpÁif\c 
ttform  An  t eAt  [^rmpin]  Ap  tÁp.2 


1 Cf.  “ 1f  mAijis  nAC  sctuiinriiseAnn  ciaII, 

1f  mAi|i5  nAC  scuifieAnn  fjiiAn  le  n-A  5-ut.” 

* Cf . An  feAn-pocAt  coiccionncA,  “ éifie  1 bpÁijtc  éijte  A|\  Iah.” 
tÁini^  ifceAC  if  tdóis  1 n-Aimpifi  eógAin  Uuait)  ~\  An  Conpex)e|\Acion. 
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37. 

An  ancient  proverb  tells  me  this — 

u Eloquent  is  the  mouth  that’s  shut,  if 
Don’t  see  or  hear  what  you  hear  or  see, 

Nor  be  by  your  tongue  your  own  throat  cut.1 


38. 

This  world  is  only  a mist, 

And  pleasures  exist  but  a while  ; 

The  hoar  frost  after  the  night, 

How  bright — but  how  brief — its  smile  ! 

39. 

For  bad,  for  good, 

The  self-same  breath  : 

None  tastes  of  food 
But  tastes  of  death. 


40.  A 

Lift  thine  own  burden  all  alone, 

Grasping  the  load  wherever’s  best ; 

Where  two  are  concerned  about  a business, 

Half  of  the  business ’s  surely  messed.2 

1 GJ.  44  Alas  for  him  who  collects  not  sense  ; 

Alas  for  him  who  does  not  put  a bridlejto  his  voice.” 

2 Of.  The  common  proverb,  44  Ireland  in  partnership,  Ireland  on 
the  ground  55  (or  overthrown,” ) which  probably  dates  from  the 
Confederation  period. 
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41. 

*Oo  tei^  An  coitleAó  ^Laot) 

Jo  n-Ájvo  aj\  Tíce-Aóc  riA  mAi*one, 

“ le  peAjA  nA  t>ó  An  tAog 
te  beAn-An-tige  An  bAinne.” 

42. 

t)íorm  An  fAi’óbif*  a$  cAoineA*ó  a óáif, 
Hí’t  Unb  nA  teigeAf  1 n-A^Ait)  An  báij\ 


43. 

TH't  cjVAnn  inf  An  ^coiti  níof  SfUnnA 
'TlÁ  CfVdnn  5AÍI  blAt.1 

Aóc  if  *ouaI,  *00  Vi  -jHjAéAn  cáijvoeAf 
T)éi|\c  A^uf 


44. 

tlÁ  cuifi  aj\  cÁiiroe  50  x>tí  AmÁif\eAc 
An  fvut)  bAt)  óeAjvc  *ótnc  a AéAnAtn  m^é, 
An  cé  T)o  óni|\  a teAf  A]a  cÁijvoe 
Tlíoj\  bpeÁfjVoe  50  minic  é.2 


1 Cf . An  pocAt  mAHAniuc  “ Ta  dooinnoy  berchagh  fegooish  giast- 
yllys  gollrish  billey  fegooish  mess.” 

2 €Á  pocAl  eite  Ann,  “ Cuifi  aji  cÁijvoe,  cufi  nAC  peAjifvoe.” 
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41. 

When  morning  dawns,  the  cock 
The  farmyard  loudly  summons. 

The  cow’s  calf  is  the  man’s, 

The  cow’s  milk  is  the  woman’s. 

42. 

The  rich  man  mourns  and  sighing  saith, 
There  is  no  herb  nor  cure  for  death. 

43. 

The  righteous  man  with  a smile 

S' 

His  alms  and  his  love  will  shower  ; 

No  tree  in  the  wood  so  vile 

As  the  tree  that  will  not  flower.1 


44. 

Do  not  put  off  until  to-morrow 

The  thing  that  you  ought  to  have  done  to-day  ; 
The  man  who  puts  off  will  surely  sorrow, 

He  wishes  to  follow  the  easy  way.2 


1 Note — Cf.  The  Manx  saying  “ A rich  person  without  liberabty 
is  like  a tree  without  fruit.” 

2 Cf.  This  other  saying  : — 

44  A putting  off, 

A putting  one  is  not  the  better  for.” 
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45. 

Sé  dii  pogtuim  if  peÁpp  dp  bit,  belt  cpíonnd, 
A'f  dn  ed^nd  if  pedpp  d beit  50  rndit. 

Y\Á  b-it  ^dn  501  te  1 n-dimpip  fteit)e 
Hd  íi-ót  dp  doridó  dóu  *oo  fdit. 

46. 

tVéroip  50  mbéit)  dn  pedp  búdtgdipedc 
T)o  bí  dp  mdi^in  50  boóc  bpóndó, 

Cednn  ^dpb  dp  rhdiTnn  edppdig 

Aguf  cednn  mín  dp  dn  ufdtnónd.1 

47 

A5  puróe  50  med'óori  oit)ce 
’S  A5  tmt)e  50  medt)on  tde ; 2 

“ ílí  bditeóódit)  cu  fcóf 
Ap  dn  nóf  -pin,  dp  fé. 

48. 

UiSedrm  cu  óu^dirm  dpuedó, 

tTldp  fmúiT)  d$  cedóc  dp  dti  nspéin, 

T)í-rhedf  [d^dT)]  dp  *ódoimb  eite 
A^uf  rnedf  rnóp  d^dt)  opc  péin. 


1 Cf.  “ 1f  lOnrÓA  CAf  f ATI  H5AOIÚ  ACU  tlí  tlA  ’tlÁ  fAtl  CfAOSAt.” 

2 Cf.  “ 1f  peAp^  riA  bfÓ5A  *oo  CAiceArii  ’nÁ  nA  bp  Aittíní.  ** 
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45. 

Drink  not  too  much  where  men  are  drinking  ; 

Eat  at  a feast  not  too  much  food  ; 

There  is  no  learning  like  being  prudent ; 

There  is  no  wisdom  like  being  good. 

46. 

Grief  at  the  moment  may  leave  you  grieving, 

But  when  she  is  leaving  comes  joy  instead  ; 

There’s  a surly  head  on  a spring-tide  morning, 

On  its  evening  a smooth  and  pleasant  head.1 

47.. 

You  will  not  find  gold 

Come  your  way  very  soon 
If  you  sit  until  midnight 
And  sleep  until  noon.2 

48. 

Like  a cloud  from  above 
You  make  dark  our  skies, 

With  yourself  you’re  in  love, 

» 

But  your  fellows  despise. 

1 Of.  44  There  is  many  a turn  in  the  wind,  but  not  more  turns  than 
there  are  in  life.” 

2 Of.  44  It  is  better  to  wear  out  the  brogues  than  the  sheets.” 

D 
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49. 

If  piúncAige  'f  pe-app  50  móp  An  cptAince 
Y\Á  zÁmze  bó  .amtiig  A]\  péAp, 

Atz  peap  5^ri  -Aif^e^X)  1 rnbAite  rnóp 
If  otc  An  tón  t)ó  a goite  gé^f.1 

50. 

tlí't  inf  An  cfAog-dt  acz  ceó 
xVp  ní  fe-Af-dnn  An  fóg  Atz  pe>dt, 

’S  cuitrinig  *00  ópíoc  a tjuine 
Sut  cuipce^p  t>o  flÁince  Ap  ceAU 

51. 

T\Á  LdbAlp,  At c *oún  *00  bé-dt, 

A$up  pÁg  An  vséAl  rriAp  tM  ; 

An  put)  fin  nAt  ^ctoifeArm  An  CUiAp 
Tlí  goittednn  fé  -dp  An  gcpoit)e.2 

52. 

A ‘óuine  óéitt  UAb^ip  Aipe  ‘óuic  pé in 
rií't  ctnte  x>Á  ifiéi’o  nAó  *ocpAigpit), 

ITUipearm  An  cpAt>  peAó  btixVonA  'p  IÁ 
tlí  rh-Aippit)  An  ^pÁt)  peAó  pÁite.3 


1 Cf.  “ 1f  upom  Ati  c-uaIac,  uaIac  *oe  pucósAib  paIattia.” 

2 Cf.  An  focAl  AlbAnAC,  “ An  rud  nach  cluinn  cluas  cha  gluais  é 
cridhe.” 

3 Of.  “ Na  gradha  luatha  ’s  na  fuatha  trie.”  Ó AlbAinn.  Asup 
Af if,  “ Cha  n’uil  tuil  air  nach  tig  traigh.” 
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49. 

Better  good  appetite  far  than  riches, 

Or  herds  of  cattle  or  fields  of  grass ; 

But  a man  in  a town  who  has  got  no  money  ' 
His  appetite  leaves  him  in  sorry  pass,1 

50. 

Remember  thy  end,  0 man, 

Ere  thy  span  be  passed  away  ; 

Life  shifts  like  a mist  on  the  moors, 

And  pleasure  endures  but  a day. 

51. 

Better  to  close  thy  lips, 

Say  nothing,  and  let  us  part ; 

For  the  thing  that  the  ear  will  never  hear 
It  can  never  grieve  the  heart.2 

52. 

Quickly  the  flood  come3  in.  Beware, 

It  may  ebb  in  a time  still  shorter. 

Regret  may  last  for  many  a year, 

But  Love  not  last  for  a quarter.3 


1 Cf.  “A  load  of  empty  guts  is  a heavy  load.” 

2 Cf.  The  Highland  proverb,  “ What  ear  hears  not  moves  not 
heart.” 

3 Cf.  The  Highland  saying,  “ Hasty  loves  and  quick  hatreds.” 
And  again,  “ There  is  never  a flood  but  ebbs.” 
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53» 

Uftí  neite  sewceAf  inp  An  bpuiL 
gut  cirm,  £itit)eAcc,  péite,1 
OótAf  tig-OAfi  caóaiji  ‘oo'ri  ttfúroeAó 
1f  cjieipe  An  x> úúóAp  Viá  aii  rnéiT>  fin. 

54. 

ir  pAT)A  flAÓAf  ^AtAnUACC, 

Uéit)  AcptnnneAóc  níop  fiA, 

1f  é ah  T)uine  An  c-éAT>Ac2 
’S  if  ^jAéA^Aó  é An  biAt). 

55. 

péAó  Anoif  mé  $An  ó|\  ^An  lút 

CAfl  élf  AfV  flÚbLAf  CAlX  1f  'tlOf  ; 

An  cé  n ac  tipuit  Ai^e  acc  a fiÁrnce 
riAC  mA1|15  *OÓ  [cÁ|\Ía]  CAltt  A COf. 

56. 

1f  peÁjiji  ceAjic  inp  aii  ^cAjin  Aoitig 

ílÁ  *oo  cÁijixieAf  CjiíofCA  a lipAt)  ó tiAite  ; 
1 f beA5  if  pú  An  píot  vo'  goju; 

T1uai|a  éitigteAji  ojic  cíof  *oo  cAitnfi. 


1 Cf.  “ 5*»t  cirm,  piti-óeAcc,  péile, — cpí  rieice  mc  péroip  a 
bposttnm.  ” 

2 Cf.  “ Ged  nach  cluine  an.  t-aodach  cha  duine  a bhios  as 
’eugmhais.,>  Ó AtbAinn. 
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53 

Poetry,  voice,  a generous  nature,1 

You  are  born  with  these  or  else  without. 

Heap  on  the  churl  a world  of  learning— 

Heredity  will  still  break  out. 

54. 

Go  on  and  follow  the  fashion  ! 

Display  is  a making  talent ! 

A man  is  made  by  his  clothing,2 
And  revelling  makes  the  gallant. 

55. 

* 

I cannot  move.  I have  no  wealth, 

Though  I travelled  the  world  across  and  across  ; 

For  the  man  who  has  nothing  except  his  health 
The  loss  of  his  foot  is  a deadly  loss. 

56. 

What  good  is  all  your  ungarnered  seed, 

When  the  landlords  need  your  rent  in  hands  ; 

A single  hen  on  your  loft  is  better 
Than  all  your  people  in  foreign  lands. 


1 Of.  “ Voice  for  singing,  poetry,  generosity — three  things  im- 
possible to  learn.” 

2 Of.  The  Highland  saying,  “ Though  clothes  are  not  the  man, 
he  is  no  man  who  is  without  them.” 
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57. 

If  peÁff  baigfeAn  a’p  bAinne  sAbAif 
'tlA  mil  óum  cige  Af  ‘ootfiAn  x>S  méio  ; 

If  mime  pÁLÁp  bocc  50  teóf 
X)Á  mélT>  A fCÓf  A^Uf  A féAO. 

58. 

1f  feAff  éAn  AtfiAin  a\\  tAim 
’Yl&  *óa  óeArm  Ajt  An  com  ; 

tDeif  a\\  An  nit)  if  foif^e  t)tnc, 

tló  mife  'mbAnnAit)e  50  mbéró  cú  lom. 

59. 

1f  peAff  pfeAbÁn  'n^  pott 
A^uf  if  fe-áff  torn  Via  téAn, 

T)on  ce  'mbíonn  ocfAf  Aif  5AÓ  tó 
1f  móf  An  fóg  £aca  péin.1 

60. 

1f  fe-Aff  ftiróe  a\\  at\  f^Át 

’Y\Á  ftiróe  A5  An  5dÁf  pAlArn  ; 

tlí  móf  mo  meAf  Af  An  onóif 

ITItmA  bpÁgAim  óf  Aifci  nó  cAtAm.2 


1 Cf.  An  fOCAt  mAnAnnAC  “ s booiagh  yn  voght  er  yn  veggan.” 

2 Cf.  “5<m  cifce  if  puAf  é An  ctú.”  Con*OAe  ítlnis  eó. 
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57. 

There  are  plenty  of  palaces  poor  enough,  * 

For  their  gaudy  stuff  and  their  bright  outside, — 

But  flummery  and  goat’s  milk  are  more 
Than  a stranger’s  door,  however  wide. 

58. 

Seize  on  the  thing  that  comes  : Beware 

Lest  life  should  leave  you  bare,  like  me  ; 

A bird  in  the  hand  is  always  better 
Than  any  two  birds  upon  the  tree. 

59. 

A patch  is  better  than  is  a hole, 

Better  go  naked  than  go  in  fear  ; 

To  the  man  who  is  hunger  every  day 
Even  potatoes  will  make  good  cheer.1 

60. 

What  is  the  use  of  an  empty  honour, 

That  brings  no  land  nor  golden  hoard.  ! 2 

I would  seat  myself  in  the  shadow  sooner 
Than  take  a seat  at  a foodless  board. 


1 Cf.  The  Manx  saying  44  The  poor  is  thankful  for  a little.” 

2 Of.  “ Without  a treasure  ( literally , “ chest  ” or  exchequer)  fame 
is  cold.” — Mayo. 
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61. 

Ar\  cé  nAó  T)cu5Aif  Aife  t)ó 

If  é if  mó  t>o  C1115  no  cporóe ; 

If  56 ife  fúit  inf  An  óúit 
’tlÁ  *oá  fúit  Ap  peAt)  An  urge. 

62. 

It  *00  fÁIC  A^Uf  Ót  T>0  fÁlt 

Sm  í An  óótfiAifte  tfiAic,  *OAp  piAt>, 
jif  if  lorrvóA  IÁ  ti)éAf  tú  Af  CAoiD  An  ceAmpnitt 
x3^t»f  ní  lAfffAit)  *oo  ‘ófAnn’OAf  biA*ó. 

63. 

If  mime  Af  An  fpéip  goipm 
ÓW15  fcoifm  nó  móip-cic? 

1f  minic  *oo  bí  cn  iriAtt  fonA 
Agtif  cú  T)onA  50  mAit  'n  a prc.1 

64. 

HÁ  teAn  tdoVi  rnópcúf 
TlÁ  cfoit)  te  córhAffAin 

Cnif  ftAóc  Ofc  féin  A^uf  Ap  ^aó  Aénpm)  ; 

1f  fó  t)eAf  An  CA01 
í)eit  ^An  fiof  An  >otige, 

A^uf  ní  cofCAf  a óoróce  An  u-éA*OAó. 


1 Cf.  “ If  mimc  *oo  bí  An  sftÁnnA  seAnAtnAit  A5Uf  An  'OAtArriAit 
'OonA.”  Con*OAe  ttofcornÁin. 
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61. 

The  person  you  may  have  never  known 
Knows  you  and  reads  your  heart  the  best ; 

One  little  eye  in  the  comer  ’s  sharper 
Than  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest. 

62. 

Eat  you  plenty  and  drink  you  plenty, 

Surely  this  counsel  is  for  your  good  ; 

You’ll  be  many  a day  in  the  churchyard  lying 
Where  never  your  tongue  will  ask  for  food. 

63. 

How  often  out  of  the  sky  when  bluest 
Comes  forth  the  storm  or  the  heavy  rain  ; 

And  the  slowest  hound  is  often  lucky, 

And  the  poorest  puppy  may  catch  the  game.1 

64. 

Don’t  fight  your  neighbours 

With  words  like  sabres, 

Be  well  behaved  and  be  free  in  payment 

Beware  of  law 

And  its  ravening  maw, 

And  grudge  no  money  for  decent  raiment. 


1 Cf.  “ The  ugly  was  often  lovely  and  the  handsome  hateful.” — 
Co.  Roscommon. 
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65. 

ttiAc  pigne  x>e’r\  *otige 

Ip  é fin  chit*  An  mime  boióc. 

Y\Á  ^At>  Cum  mige  gAn  óf  bfeág  btivóe 
péAó  An  óaoi  'bptnt  mife  Anoóc. 


66. 

An  c-Am  Ag  fteAirnrmgAt)  tAffAinn 
'S  An  c-ocfAf  *o'Áf  gcfÁt)  ; 

1TIA  óongbAig  nA  mnÁ  An  biA*ó 
Híof  óongbAig  T)ia  An  Lá.1 


67. 

triAf  bíonn  cú  teif  An  T)inne  fAiPbif 
t)í,  mAf  fin,  teif  An  ’otnne  bocc ; 
TU  mot  Agtif  nÁ  mo-rriot  t>aoi 
rriAf  ní  f ÁgCAf  f aoi  gAn  toóc.2 


1 Cf.  " fACAÍ  A^tif  bAinne  géAf 

Agup  obAif  beAg  *oÁ  péip.” 

Agup  Afíf,  “ CApAtl  riA  h-oibpe  ah  biAA.”  Agup  Afíf,  “ Sox)Af 
ctm  An  bró  Aguf  An  uimceAll  ctin  nA  h-oibpe.” 

2 An  t)Á  feAn-pocAt  AlbAnAc,  “ Cha  n’eil  saoi  gun  choimheas,” 
Agup,  “ Cha  n’eil  saoi  air  nach  luidh  león.” 
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65. 

If  for  law  you  are  bound  with  gold  go  round, 
The  ways  of  the  law  are  most  insidious. 

A penn’orth  of  law,  sure  that  is  all 

The  poor  man  gets  when  he  turns  litigious. 


66. 

Day  passes  for  us — poor  sinners, 

Keen  hunger  is  on  its  way  ; 

Though  the  women  keep  back  our  dinners, 
God  hasn’t  kept  back  the  day.1 


67. 

As  thou  art  with  the  rich  and  kind, 

Be  with  the  blind,  the  poor,  the  halt ; 
Don’t  praise  the  dunce,  nor  yet  dispraise, 
There  is  no  sage  but  has  his  fault.2 


1 Gf.  “ Potatoes  and  sour  milk  and  small  work  in  proportion 
and  again,  “ Food  is  the  working  horse  ” ; and  again,  “ Trotting 
to  the  food,  and  a long -way  round  to  the  work. 

2 Of.  The  Highland  saying,  “ There  is  no  sage  without(^.e.,  beyond) 
comparison,”  and  “ There  is  no  sage  on  whom  some  blemish  does 
not  lie.” 
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68. 

Zá  CjwimieA*oóip  ^SUT  rs^p^voóifi 

*oub  f 6Af  bÁri  <dtn6Ap5  *00  óloirme, 

11í  íi-iotiAtin  fxvo  *oo  nA  rnéAjtAib, 

’V\Á  €f\éitfi6  *00  5-ac  tnte  *0111116. 1 

69. 

ttUit  -an  pe-ACd  peAZA  buAti, 

ÍI-ac  rnbéi*ó  '5  imtedcc  uaic  'ri-d  fit ; 

pe-ac-d  muice,  pe-ACA  *0111116, 

An  *oá  p6-AC-A  if  rri6-AfA  -dmurg.2 

70. 

An  tmntedrm  bíof  45  fíof-rh6iU: 
íT!6itt6Ann  fé  míti  g^fb  ; 

/A511  f muit6-drm  T)é  if  mmt6Aini  é 
tíleiVLeAf  An  b6ó  A^iif  -ati  rn-dfb. 

71. 

AriiAfc  con  1 n^to^rm  ftéib6 
An  c-AriiAfc  if  £éif6  Ap  bit;  3 

COfA  C011  «áf  t11AÓA1f6  CfUAlt) 

V\A  COf-A  1f  tUAlt6  fit. 


1 Cf.  “ tlí  h-iontiATin  fAT>  *oo  5AC  méAf  no  mém  *oo  5A c neAC.  ” 

2 Cf.  “ Fuiligidh  gach  beathach  bhi  go  math  ach  mac  an  duine.” 
Ó AtbAinn. 

8 Cf.  " tlA  cfi  Ath Ai|ic  if  séife  Af  bit,  cn  1 n^leAnn,  iolfA  1 ^ceó, 
no  beAn  05  A5  OifeAccAf.” 

Aliter,  “ Stilt  ha  $AbAnn  1 nTMAij;  tiA  rÁiffne, 

Suit  nA  cifce  nvoiAig  nA  sfÁmne, 

Suit  An  CAitín  a$  iAff  Aib  a 5fÁt>-5eAt, 
tlA  ufi  fnile  if  séife  Af  bit.” 
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68. 

Some  will  scatter  and  some  will  gather, 
Children  play  at  different  plays  ; 

All  your  fingers  have  different  lengths, 

And  all  your  friends  have  different  ways.1 

69. 

A lasting  pet  is  a good  pet 
That  will  not  fail  or  fall ; 

But  a man-pet  and  a pig-pet 
Are  the  worst  pets  of  all.2 

70. 

The  mill  that  is  ever  grinding 

Breaks  hard  and  soft  as  it  finds  them  ; 

And  the  mill  of  God  is  a ceaseless  mill. 

And  living  and  dead  it  grinds  them. 

71. 

The  foot  of  a hound  on  an  open  plain 
Is  the  swiftest  foot  we  know  ; 

And  the  eye  of  a hound  in  a mountain  glen 
Is  the  sharpest  eye  we  know.3 


1 Cf.  “ Not  the  same  is  the  length  of  each  finger  or  the  disposition 
of  each  man.” 

2 Cf.  The  Highland  saying,  “ Every  beast  endures  being  well  off 
except  man.”  Literally  “ man’s  son.” 

3 Cf.  “ The  three  sharpest  sights  at  all,  a hound  in  a glen,  an  eagle 
in  a mist,  or  a young  woman  at  an  assembly.”  Also  44  The  eye  of  the 
smith  after  the  nail  [that  he  has  dropped].  The  eye  of  the  hen  after 
the  grain,  the  eye  of  the  girl  looking  for  her  lover  are  the  three 
sharpest  eyes  at  all.” 
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72. 

TIa  furo-AÍ  A*oei|A  tube  a ^CAince 

T1Á  ctoipeAt)  t>o  óÁi|Yoe  uaic  óoróó', 

An  jui*o  nAó  ^ctoifpix)  An  ótuAf 

Tlí  óuifipró  fé  btiAróij\c  aj\  An  ^Cforóe.1 

73. 

An  cé  a bpint  cÁit  tiA  mobbi^'  Aif\ 

Tlí't  ’ooóaja  Aó  co’oIaA  50  meAt>on  tAe  ! 

1f  péi*oi]A  te  ,OiA]\tnui>o  cteAf  a ’óéAnArn 
Agtif  ní  A^fióCAit)  émne  Ai|\  é. 

74. 

Cni]A  bf\rg  A^nf  cui|\  éipeAóc 

A^uf  x >útnAóc  5éA|\  inf  ^aó  fuiT)  ; 

TílniteAnn  a$  rneiUx  cáCa, 

íló  fÁt)  ufinAigte  pAoi  An  bptoro. 

75. 

T)o  féi^  b^eÁgAóc  An  óúrhT)Ai£ 
tTleAfCAfv  An  teAbAji  50  mime, 

'Sé  An  biAt)  An  ^féA^Aó 

A^uf  9yé  An  c-éAt)Ac  An  T>tnne. 


1 Cf.  “ An  juro  11  ac  scloifpix)  *00  cltiAf  ní  bAinpró  fé  CAitit  AfA-o.” 
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72. 

Things  that  their  enemies  say  about  them 
Let  not  your  neighbours  hear  from  you  ; 

The  thing  that  ear  will  never  hear  « 

There  is  no  fear  that  the  soul  shall  rue.1 

73. 

The  man  who  is  famed  for  early  rising 

* 

May  sleep  till  noon  and  none  suspect ; 

So  Dermot  can  trick — it  is  surprising — 

And  make  his  tricks  to  take  effect. 

74. 

Whatever  you  do  you  should  do  in  earnest ; 

Be  vigorous  in  your  own  behalf  ; 

But  praying  your  prayer  beneath  your  blankets — 

It’s  like  a mill  to  be  grinding  chaff. 

75. 

We  judge  a book  by  its  cover, 

The  inside  nobody  knows  ; 

His  revelling  makes  the  gallant, 

A man  is  made  now  by  clothes. 

1 Cf.  “ The  thing  that  your  ear  won’t  hear  will  knock  no  talk  out 
of  you.” 
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76. 

t)ionn  a ftige  pém  a$  $aó  pile 
A^tif  4 óawc  péin  A5  $aó  bÁjvo  : 

lit  tiA  cíj\  'nÁ  gnÁf 

A’f  ní  íia  ceAnn  'nÁ  ceájto. 

77 

HlÁ  bíonn  rnifneAc 
flí  bícmn  ctifueAóc 

A^uf  ní  bíorm  buAtne  inf  An  Ói^e. 

An  peAn-niATtAt) 

T)o'n  beAtAó  pAtM 

A^w^  An  coileÁn  te  ti-A^Ait)  An  bóitftín. 

78. 

If  mwic  t)o  óni]A  peAft  nA  UiAite 
]TeA|A  nA  cfutAice  aitiac. 

1f  ceAnn  bíop  peAft  ^ac  ctge 
A5  feAfArh  póro  in  a teAc.1 

79. 

5-An  *oul  imeAfg  *OAome 
llí  péroifi  a n-Aitinc, 

SíoT)A  A|\  SiobÁn 

A'f  pjieAbÁn  a|a  a b-AtAij\.2 

1 Cf.  “ 1f  ceAtin  $ac  coiteAÓ  [aliter  mA'OA'ó]  A|i  a CAfui-AOilig 
péin  ” ; A5«f  (Af  AtbAirm),  “ Is  dán  cú  ar  a h-otrach  fein.” 

2 Cf.  “ r\í  eólAr  50  h -aoti -ui  j;eAf  ” ; Astif  “ Síctoa  btnbe  Att 

StObÁn  1 globlACAÍ  Aft  A Vl-ACA1J1.” 
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76. 

A way  of  his  own  has  every  poet 
And  every  bard  his  own  way  finds  ; 

So  many  lands,  so  many  habits  ; 

So  many  heads,  so  many  minds. 

77. 

Though  there’s  heart  and  will 
There  is  little  skill 

In  the  ways  of  youth,  and  there’s  short  endurance. 
The  old  hound  still 
For  the  long,  steep  hill, 

But  the  pup  for  the  valley,  with  great  assurance. 

78. 

The  man  of  the  house  is  stiff 

In  his  house,  no  matter  how  poor  ; 

The  man  of  the  ashes  will  show 
The  man  of  the  rick  the  door.1 

79. 

To  know  people  well 
Live  under  their  thatch, 

Where  Johanna  wears  silks 
And  her  father  a patch  !2 

1 Gf.  “ Every  cock  [ aliter  dog]  is  stiff  on  his  own  dunghill,”  and  the 
Highland  “ Every  dog  is  bold  on  his  own  dungheap.” 

2 Gf.  “ There  is  no  knowledge  [of  men]  without  living  in  one  house 
with  them,”  literally,  “ without  one -ho  usedness  ” ; also  “ Yellow 
silk  on  Joan,  and  rags  on  her  father.” 

E 
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80. 

tlU  tAgAnn  50  pó  UiAt  An  z-áró 
teAnpAp  é teif  An  rnio-AA, 

Uajac  *oeipeAt)  All  óit, 

Agup  bpón  ’oeifieAt)  An  gp-AA’.1 

81. 

An  zé  nAó  bp uit  An  c-At>  Ap  a óac 
tlí’t  fé  Ap  A ÓAU  nÁ  Afl  A ttlAtMA, 
THtip  fÁbÁitueAp  Ati  péAp  ah  tA  bpeAg, 
11  í pél*01p  A fÁbÁlt  Atl  1Á  gApb. 

82. 

A ‘óuine  tiAó  cptiAiA  t>o  cÁf  ! 

Tlí't  CAbAip  1 nT>Án  T>U1C  póf, 

1TIÁ>  tnAit  teAU  t>o  rnotAt),  pÁg  bÁp, 
ITiÁ'f  mAic  teAU  t>o  cÁineAt),  póp  ! 2 

83. 

Tlí't  Ai5e  acc  bpéA^A 
ITlAp  Aptn  im  AgAiA, 

An  cé  nAó  bpuit  téirn  Ai^e 
LeAgAnn  pé  'n  ctAit>e. 


1 Cf.  “ 1f  CAOt  50  leóft  C15  Atl  C-ÁT), 

Acc  nA  ctnlcib  rnófiA  An  rm-Aó.” 

2 Cf.  “ íTIÁ  pófAnn  cn  pop  AnupAvó.” 
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80. 

If  luck  come  too  quickly,  I’m  thinking 
111  luck  may  give  it  a shove 
Thus  thirst  is  the  end  of  drinking, 

# 

And  grief  is  the  end  of  love. 

81. 

The  person  who  is  himself  unhappy, 

His  dog’s  not  happy,  his  cat’s  not  happy ; 

If  the  hay  isn’t  saved  when  the  days  are  fine, 
The  harvest  will  find  it  unsaved  and  sappy 

82. 

Evil  will  not  pass  by, 

Misfortune  we  still  must  carry  ; 

If  you  wish  to  be  praised — go  die, 

If  you  wish  to  be  blamed — go  marry  i  1  2 

83. 

To  lies  he  will  keep, 

They’re  his  only  defence. 

Where  a man  cannot  leap 
He  must  level  the  fence. 


1 Cf.  “ Thin  enough  comes  luck,  but  in  great  floods  comes  ill- 
luck.” 

2 Cf.  “ If  you  marry,  marry  last  year,”  equivalent  to  Punch’s 
celebrated  advice  on  the  same  subject. 
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84. 

ftAcc  a^u f mAifiiigAt) 

Í1Á  teig  Af  *oo  Iáyí\a’  é, 

Hi  fteAriiAn  é An  Iao§ 

Tlo  50  tigeAnn  a mÁtA ip  é. 

85. 

$eot)Ait)  cú  meiúiL  A5  fAftÁit  coipce, 

5eoti>Ai*ó  cú  con^nAtfi  a$  pórhAp  nA  cpé, 

ACr  munA  ntíéAnpAit)  zú  péw  T^AnAm 
llí  AéAnpAit)  peAp  eite  é.1 

86. 

An  cé  if  gioppA  t>oYi  ueAmpott 
Hi  li-é  if  ^ioppA  *00  Vi  Atcóip. 

If  pó  tfnnic  t>Y^5  -ACftnnne 
T)ume  fiúncAó  "nA  pAltfgóip. 

87. 


Ilí  tnonn  peAp  móp  Ap  nop  mion-TMome 
A n-iAf|\Ann  fé  tei^  teif  50  fÁm, 

An  n^ipe  if  mo  ptiAip  ponn  ApiAm 

5peim  in  a OéAt  Y £An  speim  Via  tÁim.2 

1 Cf.  “A  AtiAm  péin  Af  gnAlAinn  5AC  émne.” 

2 Aliter  niAfi  cuAtAf  ó geApói-o  Ó mnpcAT)A  é,  “ An  nÁife  if  tn6 
pug  Af  fionn  AfiArh,  stoine  Via  tÁirri  *]  5 An  pioc  a ctiiffeA’ó  fé  Ann.” 
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84. 

If  you  leave  it  unpolished 
’Twill  fail,  I predict  it ; 

The  calf  is  not  smooth  < 

Till  its  mother  has  licked  it. 

85. 

Help  you  may  get  to  save  your  harvest, 

Or  to  save  your  stock  for  a future  fair  ; — 

You  must  work  at  saving  vour  soul  yourself, 
None  other  need  hope  to  help  you  there.1 

86 

Riches  leave  many  a decent  fellow 
A good-for-nothing,  scarce  worth  a halter. 

The  man  whose  home  to  the  church  is  nearest 
Is  often  the  furthest  from  the  altar 

87. 

Great  men  are  not  like  little  people, 

Give  what  they  ask  : be  soft  and  bland. 

The  greatest  disgrace  Finn  ever  suffered, — 

A piece  in  his  mouth,  and  none  in  hand  !2 


1 Cf.  “ His  own  soul  on  the  shoulder  of  everyone,”  i.e .,  everyone 
must  bear  the  burden  of  his  own  soul. 

2 Aliter,  as  I heard  from  Gerard  Murphy,  “The greatest  disgrace 
that  ever  overtook  Finn — a glass  in  his  hand,  and  nothing  that  he 
might  put  into  it.” 
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88. 

tTU  tularin  udic  *oo  bócd 
Udbdif  ,oo‘o,  Aume  fé in  é, 

TM  íuif^edóc  *ouic  r>o  óócd 
If  foifge  *óuic  t>o  feme.1 

89. 

éife  t/f^bdit 

A$uf  imtedóc  tdf  fdite, 

— Sin  éifge  ‘oe'n  tinn 

A^tif  ttiróe  df  dn  tdtdig. 

90. 

Tlí't  coitedó  df  bit  if  túgd  be  t)uine 
'tld  coitedé  a ódfn-doitig2  féin: 

tld  fut)dí  bíof  ^dó  td  itnJ  tdtdif 

tldó  bed$  mo  tfiedf  offd  fin,  mo  tédn 

91. 

1f  ^nÁt  dn  nrú  if  gioffd  >oo,n  cforóe 
An  nró  if  poffd  T>o'n  bédt  ; 

1f  mdif^  ndó  ^ctiifedrm  ^tdf  df  d tedngdiA 
1f  tndifs  d bíof  $dn  céitt. 


1 Cf.  “ Afi  *00  trieifse  nó  Af  *oo  céilt 

HÁ  'oeAftnA'o  *00  -otmie  bocc  fém.’* 

A5  fo  pocAt  eite  Af  Con*OAe  rhtng  eó — 

“ T>éAn  fUAf  teif  An  iiAifteACc  Agiif  *oéAn  cnmAnn  léi* 
dcc  Af  *oo  cltJAif  nÁ  bí  puAf  te  x>o  twine  bocc  péin. ** 
Astif  “ Ge  dlú  do  dhuine  a chóta  is  dlúithe  dhá  a léine.” 

2 Aliter  li  a ffÁroe  féin.” 
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88. 

Give  your  own  man  your  vote, 
Don’t  let  a stranger  “ do  ” you  ; 
Though  near  to  you  is  your  coat, 
Your  shirt  is  closer  to  you.1 

89. 

Leave  Ireland  struggling. 

Hie  over  the  flood — 

Rise  off  the  water 

/ 

To  lie  in  the  mud. 


90. 

The  common  things  that  are  round  about  us 
We  pay  them  only  a slight  regard  ; 

There  is  no  cock  that  a man  thinks  less  of 

Than  the  cock  that  crows  in  his  own  farmyard.2 * 

91. 

Put  a lock  on  your  mouth  and  close  it 
The  tongue  will  make  foolish  slips, 

For  the  thing  to  the  heart  that  is  nearest 
Is  the  nearest  thing  to  the  lips. 


1 Cf.  44  Whether  you  are  drunk  or  sober,  do  not  forget  your  own 
poor  man  ; ” and  also  this  verse  from  Co.  Mayo  : — 

44  Make  up  to  the  nobility,  and  make  companionship  with  it ; 

But  for  your  ears  [English  idiom,  4 for  your  life  *]  do  not  be  cold 
to  your  own  poor  man.” 

Cf.  Also  the  Highland  saying,  44  Though  close  to  a man  is  his 
coat,  closer  is  his  shirt.” 

2 Aliter  44  his  own  street,”  the  street  being  the  space  in  front  of 

the  farmhouse,  which  is  often  cobbled. 
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92. 

TTIá  óui|\eAnn  zú  rné  pÁ  óoitn|\ige  Dé 

TIaó  fiAib  fin  a^aiti  pém,  $An  ceAt)  a^at*, 
1f  rnAit  T)ia  pÁ  tfvóCAif\e, 

Aóc  ní  jMguA^  bftósA  5 An  AijngeAT). 

93. 

“ tlí  beAtuigeAnn  nA  bfi  At  iia  nA  bfUitfie/' 
Sín  *oo  tÁtfi  cu^Atri — nó  bí  ?>oo  tofc. 

Tlí't  A^Ainn  te  *011 1 ctm  ptAitif  "Oé 
Acc  teAbAit)  tf  T)éif\c  An  T)tnne  boicc. 

94. 

“ A^a  ! ctiijA  fiA|v  é 50  x>t\  AtnÁfVAc  ! ” 

— CótfiAifite  box)Aig  nA  ^cof  rnAtt — 

Cni|\  5AC  m*ó  A|A  An  tnéiji  pAt)A 

béró  An  rhéA|\  ^atm1  j\ó  gAifUT)  A|\  bAtt. 


UA^Ann  An  cÁijvoe 

'S  ní  mAitceAjA  nA  piAóA.2 
SeAóAin  nA  cÁjroAí 
SeAóAin  An  lAfAóc. 


1 11Ó  A|1  “ ATI  rnéAft  PATJA.” 

2 Cf.  An  -peAn-foCAt,  “ ttí  íocAnn  *oeAfirnA*o  ^iaca.  ’* 
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92. 

You  leave  me  to  God’s  protection — I 
Had  that  before  without  asking  you. 

God’s  merciful — that  I don’t  deny — 

But  its  only  money  will  buy  a shoe. 

93 

Food  to  the  poor  and  alms  and  kindness, 

Nought  else  will  lead  into  Heaven’s  land  ; 

And  i(  words,”  as  you  know,  “ do  not  feed  the  Friars,” 
So  close  your  mouth — or  open  your  hand. 

94. 

“ Arrah  put  off  till  to-morrow,  what  hurry  ? ” 
(Clownish  advice  of  the  slow-footed  sort). 

Everything’s  put  by  them  on  the  “ long  finger,  ” 1 2 
Soon  the  long  finger  itself  is  too  short. 

95. 

Shun  gambling  and  cards, 

Shun  borrowing  too  ; 

For  your  debts  you  must  pay 
On  the  day  they  are  due.^ 


1 “ To  put  on  the  Long  Finger  ” is  the  universally  known  Irish 
phrase  for  to  procrastinate. 

2 Cf.  “ Forgetfulness  does  not  pay  debts,”  i.e.,  you  don’t  free 
yourself  from  them  by  forgetting  all  about  them. 
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96. 

t)í  50  móft  Leip  nA  trmáib, 
t)í  50  fÁrh  teó  Y 50  ciúin, 

Caj\a  nA  tnbAn  tÁirn  te  ceAf, 

Cajia  nA  bfeAf  infAn  ^cúit. 

97. 

bon  cé  fin  tféiseAf  a rhuifigin  péin 
1f  lotToiMt  inncinn  AofCA  AaU,, 

A5  fCfóCAt)  An  *°1T1  ‘o'á  tig  péin 
te  n-A  óup  Ap  tig  An  *ouine  tAtt.1 

98. 

1f  cpuAg  -An  teAnb  é 
teAnb  gAn  rnÁtAip, 

Tlí  bmn  é a got 

If  ní  ^eAt  é a gÁipe. 

99. 

Céite  *00'  n teAbAi*ó  An  uAig 

A^uf  céite  ‘oo'n  uf tiAn  An  bÁf.2 

An  tÁ  if  An  oiAce,  mAf  ‘oeip  An  file, 
CACOffA  ftn^Am  An  c-Arn  $An  fpÁf.3 


1 Cf.  “ 11Á  h-tc  if  nÁ  b-eicig  euro  no  leAnb. ,} 

2 Cf.  “ 'OeApbpÁÚAip  'oo’n  t)Áf  An  Co-oIa-ó.” 

3 Cf.  “ ttí’l  i*oi|t  ■óÁ  IÁ  acc  oróce.” 
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96. 

Always  keep  in  the  women’s  favour, 

Be  with  them  courteous,  friendly,  kind  ; 

See  how  their  friends  sit  round  the  fire, 

While  the  friends  of  the  men  must  stand  behind. 

97. 

The  man  who  would  pleasure  another’s  people 
Before  he  looks  after  his  own,  is  blind  ; 

He  is  tearing  the  thatch  from  his  own  roof  tree 
To  shelter  another  from  rain  and  wind.1 

98. 

With  a motherless  child 

There  is  nothing  goes  right ; 

It’s  crying  is  bitter, 

It’s  laugh  isn’t  bright, 


99. 

The  Day  and  the  Night  eat  up  the  year 
Between  them,  as  the  poet  saith,2 
The  nightly  couch  is  the  spouse  of  the  tomb, 

And  the  nightly  sleep  the  spouse  of  death/3 

1 GJ.  44  Don’t  ©at  up  or  refuse  [to  give]  your  children’s  portion 
, to  them.]” 

2 Of.  44  There  is  only  a night  between  two  days.” 

3 Cj.  44  The  Sleep  is  brother  to  the  Death.” 
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100. 

TTIvmA  mbéit)  cú  i rnbAite  An  bit) 
t)í  A-p  An  mbAite  if  siofvpA  t)ó  ! 
SeACAin  ctArnpAfb  peAcAin  ’otige,1 
SeA óAin  ftrge  $An  pAt  ^An  fó^. 


101. 

TTIÁ  bíorm  cú  UAnA  teig  opc  beit  pAitiAf, 
U05  *00  ceAnn  Ap  m>ut  t>o  'n  peif, 
ttlunA  bptnt  a^at)  aóc  pocAiT>e  ^AbAifi 
t)í  1 tÁp  An  AonAig  teif. 


102. 

Tlí  ti-icnvouAt  An  ponAf 

5<ati  An  ’oonAf  nA  n-ojvotAiJjib  cpí*o.2 
U15  An  50 1 in*oiAit)  An  gÁipe, 

U15  An  cfiÁt)  c'péif  5Ái|\T)eACAif  Cf\oróe. 


1 Cf.  “ CéróeArm  An  nlige  corn  non  a no  tia  nAOinib  A5uf  cémeAttn 
At)  bÁifceAc  no  tia  ceAfiCAib.” 

2 Cf.  An  pocAl  eite  feo  a f ConnAe  rhu  15  eó  : — 

“ tlí’l  Áic  a mbíonn  An  fonAf 
Hac  rnbíonn  cum  ne’ti  nonAf.’* 

A^uf  Af  AlbAinn  : — 

“ Cha  ’n  fhacas  riamh  meaghaim  mhór 
Nach  raibh  na  dheidh  dubh-bhrón.” 
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100. 

Shun  law,1  shun  strife,  shun  cheerless  places, — 
As  for  fasting,  do  not  do  it, 

If  you  can’t  reach  the  home  of  food, 

Be  in  the  home  that’s  nearest  to  it. 


101. 

Look  as  if  fat — -although  you’re  thin, 

Hold  up  your  chin  with  lordly  air  ; 

Though  you’ve  nought  for  the  fair  but  an  old  buck-goat, 
Take  your  old  goat — Be  in  the  fair « 


102. 

After  laughter  cometh  crying  ; 

After  joy  comes  grieving  too  ; 
Fortune  seldom  pays  a visit 

But  misfortune  peepeth  through*2 


1 Cj.  44  Law  agrees  as  badly  with  men  as  rain  with  hens.” 

2 Compare  this  verse  from  Co.  Mayo: — 

44  There  is  no  place  in  which  is  happiness 
That  there  is  not  a portion  of  unhappiness  (or  misfortune) ; 

and  this  from  Scotland  : — 

44  There  was  never  seen  great  joy 
That  there  was  not  grief  after  it.” 
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103. 

Atfungeaó  óg 

fe-A11-T)1At)Alt  CjAÍOTI^  ! 

Tlí  n-iongriAt)  -dtfxuigedó 
Se-A n-óe<dn  ppícmcd  ! 

104. 

Tlí  1 n-Aon  tó  cógcan  c-difteÁn, 

t>ó  -A|\  t>ó  'fea*0  C|\uinmgte<á|\  fpfié, 
An  cé  n-áó  gctnfe^nn  ftnm  1 mbe^gÁti 
tlí  piú  mófVÁn  coróce  é.1 * * * 


1 Cf.  “ Is  arm  as  a 5 bheagan  a thig  am  móran.”  ó AlbAinn., 


riA  jtAinn  Afi  ctirnAf  péití  Ati  céA*o  leAt  (a)  T)íot),  cniftirn  a n-tntri- 

jicaca  fíof  Ann  fo  A^tif  “ a ” tiA  n*oiA*ó.  tlA  ftAirm  ajt  cúmAf  pém 
At)  X)a^a  leA t (6)  T>iob,  cnifiim  a n -tnnijteACA  píof  Agtsf  **  6 ” ’tta 

TíXHAlg. 

la,  2a,  3a,  46,  5a,  66,  7a,  86,  96,  10a,  lla,  1 2a,  13a,  146,  15a, 
166,  17a,  18a,  196,  20 a,  21  tia  poclA  pÁ  flAbjtA-ÓAib  ArhÁm.  22a, 
23a,  24a,  25a,  266,  27a,  28a,  296,  30a,  31a,  326,  33a,  34a,  3 5a,  36a,  37, 
ATI  ceACjiAthAT)  line  ArhÁm.  38,  níofi  ctsrnAf  Aon  line  *oé  peo,  acc 
cuipeAf  *ÓÁ  leAÚ-jiAinn  le  céile.  39a,  40a,  41a,  42a,  436,  44a,  456  ,46a, 
476,  48a,  49a;,  506,  51a,  526,  53a,  54a,  55a,  566,  576,  586,  596,  606,  61a, 
62a,  63a,  64a,  656,  66a,  67a,  68a,  69a,  706,  716,  72a,  736,  74a,  7 5a, 
76a,  77a,  786,  79a,  80a,  816,  82a,  83  An  cpioriiAT)  line  AthÁin.  84a, 
85a,  866,  87a,  88 a,  89a,  906,  916,  92a,  93  An  t)ajt  a line  AtnÁm.  94a, 
956,  96a,  97a,  98a,  996,  1006,  101a,  1026,  1036,  104a. 
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103. 

Old  women  are  natural  voteens,1 2 
These  are  no  cause  for  laughter  ; 
But  a young  girl  playing  the  voteen 
Will  make  an  old  devil  hereafter. 


104. 

Not  in  one  day  are  castles  builded  ; 

Fortunes  are  gathered  cow  by  cow 
And  the  man  who  will  not  heed  the  Little 
Will  never  be  worth  the  Much,  I trow.5  2 


1 Voteen,  pronounced  “ vote-yeen,”  is  the  Anglo-Irish  for  one 
who  is  4 6 unco  guid  ” or  “ more  Catholic  than  the  Church.”  The 
Irish,  however,  literally  translated,  means  only  “ young  penitent.” 

2 Cf.  the  Highland  proverb,  “ It  is  out  of  the  Little  there  comes 
the  Much.” 


LeAtmA  eite  tei s Ati  titjoAii  céAoriA. 
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ptróeAcc  $AeAeAlAc.  Mac  Ternan  Prize  Essay, 

Gill  and  Son. 

Raftery’s  Poems.  Out  of  print. 
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part.  Gill  and  Son. 
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